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I have come here to-day in response to the invitation 
of your Secretary, Mr. Rees. I was very pleased to 
receive the invitation, because he suggested that an 
address should be delivered on some question affect- 
ing the horse, perhaps the clinical examination of the 
horse for soundness. 1| think that was a considerable 
departure from the usual procedure of this Society, 
and I accepted perhaps rather too precipitately for, 
on reflection, I began to feel that I might not be able 
to interest you sufficiently by any remarks I might 
have to make. 

My difficulty in dealing with this subject here to- 
day is that I do not know what you know, and you 
may not be familiar with what. I think I know with 
regard to the examination of horses, so that I must 
apologise, in anticipation of your disappointment, 
by saying that if you find my remarks very elementary 
you must put it down mainly to my inability to under- 
stand exactly what your members require. 

I will begin with a question: When is a horse 
unsound ? And to answer.that 1 must refer to the 
legal definition of soundness, and in particular to the 
ruling judgment delivered in 1842 by Baron Parke 
in a dispute regarding a horse. | take this from this 
judgment. It is rather difficult to follow—at the 
same time I think you will be able to gather what he 
means: “If at the time of sale the horse has any 
disease, which either actually does diminish the natural 
usefulness of the animal, so as to make him less 
capable of work of any description, or which, in its 
ordinary progress, will diminish the natural usefulness 
of the animal, or if the horse has, either from disease 
or accident, undergone any alteration of structure 
that either actually does at the time, or in its ordinary 
effects will diminish the natural usefulness of the 
animal, such horse is unsound.” 

That is a comprehensive definition of unsoundness, 
and that judgment is still referred to in disputes in 
the Law Courts regarding horses. 

Following this comes another question : When is a 
horse sound? The answer to this may, of course, 
be gathered from the terms of the judgment just 
quoted, but to make it more serviceable I would 
say that a sound horse is one that is free of any sort 
of disease and structural or functional alteration. 
A sound horse may not be perfect, his conformation 
may be faulty, but so long as the objectionable 
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feature is inherited, congenital or natural, it does not 
affect his soundness. Owing probably to the small 
number of horses attaining the standard just indicated, 
or to the large number of horses that are unsound 
from one or several defects, a modified estimate 
of the importance of many unsoundnesses has come to 
be recognised in practice. Though fewer horses 
are now certified as sound, many more than formerly 
are passed as serviceably sound, workably sound, 
or practically sound. With these qualifications as to 
soundness horse buyers, generally, are satisfied, 
vendors are well pleased, and examining veterinary 
surgeons are relieved of much anxiety- at least for a 
time. 

Horse owners of to-day are not so particular as 
to unsoundness when buying their horses. While many 
horses are purchased subject to veterinary examination 
and limited trial, others are bought with a general 
warranty of soundness, and a few with a full warranty 
of soundness and freedom from vice. Large numbers 
of horses change hands at repositories or auctions, 
but at these places few horses are sold as sound 
except in one or two particulars, e.g. as sound in wind 
or as sound in action. Many horses at repositories 
are described in the catalogue as “ quiet in harness,” 
or as “ good workers.” The interpretation of these 
descriptions varies considerably at different reposi- 
tories, and [ shall only refer to what obtains in 
repositories in London. 

A horse described in the catalogue as “ quiet in 
harness ” may be slightly lame or defective in wind, 
and the buyer’s veterinary surgeon must determine 
whether or not the animal answers its description 
according to the conditions of sale. A _ horse 
described as “‘a good worker” is expected to be 
capable of performing a fair day’s work; and it is 
sufficient if, in the opinion of the buyer’s veterinary 
surgeon, the horse is as described. Saddle horses 
are described as hunters, good hunters, hacks, 
good hacks, polo ponies, good polo ponies, and good 
brougham horses and so on. The qualifying term 
‘“good”’ applied to a hunter is sometimes misunderstood 
by the buyer. This description of a hunter is equal 
to an express warranty of soundness in wind and eyes, 
but it does not exclude slight lameness or other 
defects of limbs so long as the defect does not render 
the horse unfit for hunting. 

The term “good,” when applied to a hack or a polo 
pony, means not only that the animal is sound in wind 
and eyes, but that it must not be lame, so that it has 
a stronger effect when applied to a polo pony or to a 
hack than when applied to a hunter. 

There is one rule in connection with repository 
horses that may not be in operation all over the 
country: a horse that has been unnerved or tubed 
must not be sold with any description that carries 
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a warranty. ‘That saves a good deal of trouble on the 
part of the examiner. 

In the case of a horse being considered as not 
answering its description, it must be returned to the 
repository within the time specified in the conditions 
of sale, and accompanied by a veterinary surgeon’s 
certificate specifying the defect or defects. When the 
vendor does not accept this certificate, an independent 
veterinary surgeon is appointed referee, and his 
opinion is final, the loser paying the additional expense. 


WARRANTIES OF SOUNDNESS. 


I will now proceed to say something with regard to 
warranties. Not being a lawyer, I am unable properly 
to explain warranties, but I may be allowed to intro- 
duce a few extracts from a work on “ THe Law or 
Horszs,” by Ross Stewart. 

“ A warranty may be written or oral, and it may be 
general, express, or special. If a buyer purchases a 
horse without a warranty he has no redress unless he 
can prove fraud. <A general warranty of soundness 
implies that a horse is sound and fit for immediate 
use. It does not protect the buyer against patent 
defects—i.e. defects which are so noticeable that the 
buyer cannot help but have seen them.” As examples 
of patent defects one may mention wind galls, 
bumped knee, curb, bog spavin and _stringhalt. 
“ But a buyer who, relying on this warranty, omits 
to make a minute examination of the horse, is protected 
against defects which, though not apparent, might 
have been discovered.”” <A horse, after purchase with 
this warranty, may be noticed to shy badly, and the 
cause of shying may be found to be a corneal opacity 
which the buyer could not be expected to see when 
inspecting the horse. 

“* An express warranty is strictly limited to what is 
expressed in it, and must be made good to the letter 
whether it refer to warranty of quality or fitness for a 
specified purpose.” 

“Tf an express warranty include one or more 
qualities, there is an implied exclusion of others not 
included in the warranty.” The following is a case 
in point. A mare sold with a written warranty 
of soundness, freedom from vice, and _ steady 
in single and double harness, had a ‘cough, 
which was known to both buyer and seller. The 
cough was followed by a chest affection, and 
after prolonged treatment the mare _ recovered. 
The buyer rejected the mare on the ground 
that she was unsound. A lawsuit followed and the 
vendor was held bound to take the mare back and to 
pay the price and expenses of treatment. At the 
trial it was argued on behalf of the vendor that 
as the buyer at the time of purchase knew of the 
cough, he should be prepared to take the risk of the 
mare getting better, but the judge who tried the case 
refused to entertain any such suggestion and made one 
or two remarks. He said that the written warranty 
contained no exception, as it would have done if it had 
contained the words “excepting always the cough 
under which the mare is labouring,” and that if the 


vendor meant to except anything from his warranty 
he should have said so. 


A horse may be sold with a warranty of 
“believed sound,” and in this case the warranty 
is limited to what the seller believed, but it does not 
exclude defects which he knew, or must have known. 
Express or special warranties are given for age, 
height, wind, or action. A special time warranty 
may be given to protect the buyer for a month or so 
against lameness arising from a known or agreed 
defect-—for example, curb, or a splint, or it may be 
given to cover the disappearance of a cough, skin 
eruption, or slight lameness within a specified time. 
These warranties were common in London at one time 
in connection with the sale of harness horses. 


There is one point about a written warranty which 
I wish to add. A written warranty cannot be limited 
or extended by word of mouth after its execution. 
Its terms stand as binding both parties to the sale, 
and pledges or words exchanged by them have no effect 
on the interpretation of the warranty. Frequently, 
however, an aggrieved buyer, with some recollection 
of words employed by the vendor at the time of sale, 
brings an action against a seller on very flimsy grounds, 
and later discovers that he must abide by the terms 
of the warranty. In some of these cases the buyer is 
badly advised : very few solicitors are well versed in 
horse law, and they sometimes advise actions when 
really the ground of action is not well based. 


With regard to written and oral warranties, a 
written warranty should always be preferred to an 
oral one for, in the event of litigation arising from a 
purchase made on an oral warranty, the actual words 
spoken or relied on must be proved. In practice, there 
is generally considerable discrepancy between the 
versions of the buyer and vendor or their witnesses. 
It is almost hopeless to expect to succeed at 
law on an oral warranty ; the statements made are 
usually so contradictory that juries are unable to 
agree as to which party is telling the truth. 


A further point of interest is known as represen- 
tation. It is not at all uncommon in London 
to meet with a buyer who is dissatisfied with 
his purchase, and who relies upon words used by 
the seller and, on investigation, one usually finds 
these to be words of representation—-words used by 
the seller in commendation of the horse. The 
buyer seems to misapprehend the value of these 
words. He accepts them as equal to an oral warranty. 
Phrases like “ good stepper,” ‘‘ good goer,” “ never 
lame,” “ can do twenty miles an hour,” or the answer 
“T think so” to the question “Is he sound ?” or an 
expression of belief as to soundness by the seller, 
should not be accepted as a warranty. There is a 
legal distinction between representation and warranty, 
and it was laid down by Chief Justice Tindall that, 
“in the case of a representation, to render liable ”’ 
“the party making it, the facts stated must be” 
“untrue to his knowledge, but in the case of a” 
“warranty he is liable whether they are in his” 
* knowledge or not.” 
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A horse was entered at auction without a 
warranty. The day before the sale a_ buyer, 
looking at the horse, was addressed by the 
vendor who was standing by. He said to 
the probable buyer: ‘* You have nothing to look 
for: I assure you he is perfectly sound in every 
respect.” ‘To this the buyer replied : “ If you say so, 
I am satisfied.” The horse proved unsound, but the 
seller did not know it when he made the representa- 
tion, therefore there was no case of fraud. Such cases 
are not readily settled-—either party may not be easily 
convinced, and not infrequently resort is had to the 
law courts for a decision as to whether or not the 
words used in commendation of a horse amount to 
a warranty of soundness. 

As to breach of warranty, in this country the 
procedure is slightly different from that in Scotland. 
In Scotland the horse must be returned, but in this 
country it is not obligatory on the buyer to return the 
horse. The procedure consists in the buyer or the 
aggrieved person notifying the seller of the defect 
complained of, and this should be made within a 
reasonable time in fact, the sooner the better. One 
can conceive of certain cases of dissatisfaction where, 
if the objection to the horse is not made within a 
reasonable time, there is no chance of succeeding in 
any action for a breach of warranty. When notifying 
the vendor of a breach, the buyer must send a 
veterinary certificate of the defect or defects com- 
plained of, and he may include with the first letter 
an offer to return the horse and to accept a yefund of 
the price paid. That is what is called a ‘‘ sportsman- 
like action.” (Laughter.) If the vendor refuses 
to take the horse back, or to acknowledge any breach 
of warranty, the next step is to sell the horse at 
auction, advertising it as in dispute, then to sue the 
vendor for “damages in breach of warranty,” the 
difference between the price paid for the horse 
and the sum realised by its sale at auction. 
That is the procedure, but in order to succeed, it should 
be carried out with as little delay as possible. 


THE POSITION OF THE VETERINARY SURGEON. 


With regard to the position of the veterinary 
surgeon: the veterinary surgeon engaged in examin- 
ing a horse is performing the work of an expert. His 
fee may be inadequate, or it may be inconsistent with 
the value of the horse, but as this is a matter of arrange- 
ment between himself and his client, it should not be 
allowed to influence the examination. The veterinary 
surgeon is responsible only to his client for any opinion 
he may give concerning a_ horse’s soundness. 
He is under no obligation to impart any in- 
formation -— in fact, it is questionable if it is 
correct for an examining veterinary surgeon 
to acquaint any person other than his client 
with his opinion of the soundness of the horse. 
The responsibility of the veterinary surgeon 
is always a little greater when acting for a buyer 
than for a vendor, for the reason that the latter 
very seldom complains of any slackness in the 
examination of a horse he is bent upon selling. 
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When the veterinary surgeon acts for buyer and 
vendor jointly, he is liable to either party for negligence 
in making the examination. Sometimes the veteri- 
nary surgeon acts as agent for the purchaser as well 
as expert examiner of the horse, and in that position, 
while his responsibility may be enlarged, it can hardly 
be regarded as more serious than when he is acting 
only as an expert. An examining veterinary surgeon 
should exercise care in making the examination : 
he should not overlook any unsoundness, and he should 
be able to furnish his client with a full and particular 
account of the horse’s defects. He should not forget 
that should he fail to report an unsoundness which is 
subsequently discovered by his client within a reason- 
able time, he may be threatened with an action at law 
for negligence, but if he can show effectively that he 
carried out the examination with deliberation and in 
the manner ordinarily adopted by veterinary surgeons 
in examining horses for soundness, he need not fear 
going into the law court. Errors of judgment, as 
viewed by other veterinary surgeons, are not un- 
common, but a conscientious examiner is entitled to 
hold his opinion of a horse’s soundness. Claims 
for negligence against veterinary surgeons may, how- 
ever, be justified occasionally. A horse’s wind may 
have been insufficiently tested, or its action may have 
been judged by seeing the horse trot on grass or soft 
ground, instead of on a hard roadway. Intermittent, 
slight lameness — stringhalt — shivering —- corneal 
opacity-—pinhead cataract—seedy toe and whistling 
are amongst the more common defects which have led 
to actions for negligence against veterinary surgeons. 
Often the threat of action is not carried very far : 
the time which has elapsed between the examination 
and the discovery of the defect forms a bar to a success- 
ful action. Some of these claims are settled by 
compromise not always justified by the facts, and 
very few reach the law courts. 


THE EXAMINATION. 


Before proceeding to the examination, the veteri- 
nary surgeon should be quite clear as to his instruc- 
tions, or what exactly his client expects in the 
horse which he proposes to purchase. He should 
know if the horse is warranted and, if so, what are the 
terms of the warranty : is the warranty limited in any 
way ? does it include freedom from vice ? should the 
examination be restricted to hereditary .diseases : 
cataract, side-bone, ring-bone, navicular, spavin, 
whistling, roaring, ete. ? 

The veterinary surgeon examines the horse for age, 
defects of teeth, defects of eyes, defects of respiration, 
defeets of limbs and action, existing diseases, or the 
effects of disease or accident, for blemishes, for vices 
or habits (dangerous or not), and, lastly, he may have 
to express some opinion with regard to conformation. 

I have often wondered if there is a “ best method ” 
of making the examination of a horse as to soundness, 
but I have not been able to come to any conclusion 
regarding this. I think there are many good methods, 
but whatever one’s aim may be in this direction, in 
practice one has to adapt oneself to the circumstances 
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existing at the place of examination. Repositories 
are generally unsatisfactory: the examination is, 
as a rule, incomplete. A dealer’s yard may Le a little 
more convenient, but the purchaser's own premises 
are the most congenial to the examiner. 

Some practitioners prefer to see the horse in the 
stable—to see how it stands, moves from side to side 
and turns round. Whether this method is followed 
or not, I am strongly in favour of a preliminary in- 
spection of the horse outside the stable, viewing the 
horse from in front, from behind and from each side. 
The practitioner while noting the colour, markings 
and sex of the animal, may see, without effort, 
deformities, blemishes and often definite unsoundnesses, 
provided his attention is not diverted from the work in 
hand by the vendor with a good story to tell. 
The veterinary surgeon should endeavour to keep 
his eye on the horse throughout the examination. 

With regard to the eyes, | only propose to refer to 
the commoner defects or those of chief importance. 

Corneal opacities—large, small, linear or hair- 
like—may be easily discoverable, but, in some 
cases, hair-like opacities of the cornea may be 
overlooked. In fact, if a linear opacity is a 
faint one, in order to see it one will require 
to illuminate the eye, placing the horse in a dark box. 
In saddle horses corneal opacities are important, for 
sometimes a thin, corneal opacity may be a cause 
of shying. There is another condition which is 
sometimes seen—it may be confined to a single eye, 
or be present in both--namely, cloudy cornea. It is 
a variety of opacity of the cornea and it presents an 
appearance very much like that of steamed glass. 

Lenticular opacity may be readily seen by the 
unaided eye under natural light if the pupil is fully 
dilated. Small marginal opacities may be over- 
looked if the pupil is contracted. If the horse, 
after standing in a fairly dark stable prior to examina- 
tion, is brought out, and exposed to bright sunlight, 
the pupil will rapidly become contracted. Galloping, or 
similarly exercising, the horse will produce dilatation of 
the pupil, and in any case of doubt it is a good plan 
to repeat the examination of the eyes immediately 
after the horse has been pulled up. 

Spurious cataract is not often met with in horses 
subjected to examination as to soundness and ‘is not 
likely to be confused with the ordinary form, for 
the reason that it is always a massive opacity. It 
appears like a mass of cloud occupying a portion of 
the pupil, and, as a rule, owing to its size 
and position, there is not much risk of overlooking 
it. Spurious cataract may disappear in time, but 
no one can undertake to say that this inflammatory 
deposit will disappear, so that, for the time being, 
the horse must be regarded as unsound. 

There is another condition the effects of which are 
debateable. It is known as defective transparency of 
the lens. It is seen particularly in aged horses and 
is usually discoverable by the catoptric test. 

On holding a candle in front of the eye, in the dark 
box, you will see a blurring deformity, or duplication 
of the posterior image. Sometimes the middle image is 


also blurred or deformed and whether both images 
are altered or not, the fact of the deep image being 
deformed is an indication that the transparency of the 
lens is defective. Is a horse with defective trans- 
parency of the lens unsound? Technically, I think 
he is, but the horse may be quite serviceable for any 
purpose. Occasionally a horse with this condition 
of the lens may show an inclination to shy, but apart 
from that and some impairment of sight in certain 
cases, defective transparency, as indicated by a 
doubtful deformity of the images, is unsoundness. 

The activity of the iris.—1 think this should be noted 
in all cases. During an examination one has frequent 
opportunities of glancing at the eyes, and if one notices 
that the pupil varies in size from time to time, 
the iris is quite active. But, in making an 
examination for corneal or lenticular opacity, one 
should always pay attention to the margin of the 
pupil. It should be quite regular ; it should show no 
sign of puckering or adhesion. In any case where the 
pupil appears to remain dilated, notwithstanding 
exposure of the eye to varying degrees of light, one 
should not finish the examination of the horse without 
conducting a further examination of each eye while 
the other eye is covered. The aim of this fresh 
examination is to discover whether or not the animal 
is amaurotic. Sometimes the iris remains stationary, 
owing to adhesion, and that may be discovered by a 
close examination. 

EXAMINATION FOR WIND. Here, again, | propose 
to refer,only to the commoner defects, whistling, 
roaring, wheezing (or thick wind), and broken wind. 

Whistling. Whistling is sometimes said to be 
intermittent. More often it is permanent, but its 
discovery has been intermittent owing to the differ- 
ences in the methods employed in testing for wind. 
In any case of slight whistling, where there may be a 
suspicion in the mind of the examiner, it is a good plan, 
on pulling up the horse, to apply a phonendoscope or a 
stethoscope (the former preferably) over the larynx. 
If you do that, even very slight whistling will be dis- 
covered. Some whistlers only make this sound when 
moving at a slow pace and ina circle ; others require to 
be fully extended at the gallop. A few only emit the 
sound on pulling up. As a rule, such an animal 
will require to stand a few minutes before the 
whistling is produced. Other whistlers only whistle 
while going. In order to discover whistling of this 
character it is necessary either to have the horse 
galloped past the examiner frequently or to ride the 
horse oneself. The degree or pitch may be modified 
by resting the horse for a few days. In some horses 
slight whistling is aggravated by idleness ; in others- 
usually confirmed whistlers— the noise may be lessened 
by a few days’ rest. Whistling is a frequent cause of 
dispute and trouble in connection with horses, but 
if your test is severe enough, I think you will find that 
most whistlers will whistle under it. 

Roaring._-Chronic roaring-that due to paralysis 
of the left recurrent nerve—does not vary much, 
and generally it is easily discovered. In some horses 
this defect may be so advanced as to unfit the horse 
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for fast work, though many roarers work satisfactorily 
on the level. Though I am sceptical about temporary 
or intermittent whistling, there is little doubt about 
temporary or mechanical roaring roaring due to 
abscess formation, the carriage of the head or 
compression of the larynx. I have no doubt that 
there are cases of mechanical roaring where the 
horse carries the head bent to the neck. Unless 
he horse is driven with an overhead check 
that will keep the nose extended, he will make 
a roaring noise. [ have known several instances 
of mechanical roaring due mainly to flexure of the 
head. There is, of course, temporary roaring, due to 
local disease—pharyngeal abscess and conditions of 
that sort. Roaring seldom diminishes, but it may 
remain stationary for many years, and on this question 
of change in whistling and roaring I have come to the 
conclusion that a whistler may become a roarer, 
but a roarer may never become very much worse. 

Wheezing.—-As to wheezing or “thick wind,” 
wheezing is usually met with in horses in fat condition 
that have had little exercise. It may be connected 
with chronic bronchitis. It is a progressive defect of 
wind and it should be considered as serious as roaring, 
with which it may be associated. 

Broken wind.-—This is usually regarded as pulmon- 
ary emphysema, but primarily it is probably con- 
nected with derangement of the pneumogastric nerve. 
In established cases of broken wind there is not only 
lung emphysema, but there is dilatation of the heart 
and distension of the stomach and bowels. It is 
mainly a disease of aged horses -old hunters, old 
ponies and brood mares. It sometimes appears in 
early life, especially in ponies that have been worked 
in their second or third year. 

Grunting. Although grunting is not necessarily 
connected with disease or operation, it has derived 
increased importance from its occurrence as a sequel 
to the intra-laryngeal operation for the relief of roaring. 
Almost every horse, whether previously a grunter or 
not, grunts after the removal of the lining of the 
ventricle of the larynx. Apart from this operation, 
the habit of grunting cannot be connected with any 
disease of respiration. I have always held that grunt- 
ing is a vice, and it is only since the introduction of the 
laryngeal operation for roaring that grunting has 
attracted a little more attention. The horse thus 
operated upon makes a peculiar noise, and it is distin- 
guished from the ordinary roaring or whistling by 
its to and fro character. It is a double sound—- 
inspiratory and expiratory. 

There is another point in connection with the test 
for wind to which | wish to refer. I think that the 
enforced exercise given in the test for wind may prove 
of value in diagnosing certain defects or infirmities 
which, without its effect, might not be discovered : 
for instance, slight lameness lameness that may be so 
slight as to be doubtful in the trot may, after a gallop, 
be plainly noticeable. There are, also, certain other 
defects which can only be plainly seen after the 
exercise employed in testing the wind. Take iliac 
thrombosis: a horse affected with this disease will 
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pass an ordinary test for lameness, trot up and down 
and, if there is no exercise for wind---no lunging, no 
galloping the existence of iliac thrombosis or its 
effect may be overlooked. Again, many horses that 
are slight shiverers are passed because the defect: is 
unobserved at examination, but in many instances 
there is an objection to testing the horse’s wind. 
I believe in insisting upon testing the horse’s wind 
because, if a horse is a slight shiverer and does not 
show any suggestive symptom during the earlier part 
of the examination, if that horse is galloped and then 
allowed to rest for fifteen to twenty minutes after- 
wards, and you repeat the tests for shivering, it is 
quite likely that you will see evidence of it. These 
remarks also apply to stringhalt. There are some 
other affections that might be mentioned under this 
head : partial paralysis may be overlooked in the 
absence of exercise, as may cardiac weakness, inter- 
mittency, palpitation. 


Defects of lameness and action.—With regard to 
defects of limbs and action, lameness of any degree, 
however arising, is an unsoundness. It is unnecessary 
to specify the cause of the lameness, it is quite sufficient 
for the purpose of the examination to state that the 
horse islame. In some cases, where there is a dispute, 
to be a little more explicit it is a good plan to put, in 
parentheses, immediately after “the horse is lame *’ 
the words “ cause not apparent,” and that probably 
also indicates the condition of mind of a good many 
when examining a horse as to soundness and finding it 
lame. (Laughter.) The action of the limbs may be 
objectionable, but so long as the abnormality is 
attributable to conformation and not to disease or 
accident, the animal is not unsound. 


Splints. Splints, to my mind, are not often of much 
importance in a horse, but amongst the profession—- 
owing to custom—splints have been elevated to a 
position of great importance. 

The view | take is that a splint that is 
already there is likely to remain harmless, and that 
when a splint does cause lameness it is a recent 
formation. I admit, of course, that now and then- 
very rarely the inflammatory process that pro- 
duces the exostosis may become revived and you 
may have splint--an old splint becoming a 
cause of lameness, but that is an exceedingly rare con- 
dition. Any horse under five years of age may 
develop a splint at any time; a horse ever five—- 
it would be safer, probably, to say six is not likely 
to be affected with splints, unless the splint or exos- 
tosis is the result of direct injury. There is no doubt 
that some horses develop splints on the hind limbs 
at a very late period of life, but whether these posterior 
splints arise in consequence of direct injury or in con- 
sequence of concussion I am unable to say. Splints 
in old horses usually appear on the hind limbs. 


I consider that, in most instances, the importance 
of splints is very much exaggerated. Anyone examin- 
ing a horse under five years of age and finding it 
absolutely free from splints should warn the purchaser 
of the probability of the occurrence of splint lameness. 
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Side- bone. — Side-bone is another defect that 
causes a good deal of trouble, and I do not believe 
that it is sufficiently realised that a side - bone 
incipient side-bone-— may not be  dis- 
coverable, because of its position within the hoof. 
One half of the lateral cartilage is hidden from observa- 
tion ; it lies within the hoof and the process of ossifi- 
cation that constitutes the side-bone-forming process 
commences at the attachment of the cartilage to the 
os pedis and gradually extends: when one can 
arrive at a decision as to the existence of recent 
side-bone, one may conclude that the process of ossifi- 
cation has advanced to a considerable extent. The 
question that remains to be settled is whether a 
partially-ossified cartilage should be regarded as a 
side-bone or as a sound cartilage. My view is 
that a partially ossified lateral cartilage is a side- 
bone. It may not be a complete side-bone, but it is 
an altered structure. The last part of the cartilage 
to undergo ossification is the slightly incurved pos- 
terior extremity. If you confine your examination to 


- the free portion of the cartilage, a side-bone may be 


overlooked. In connection with the anterior extremity 
of the lateral cartilage, there is another precaution to 
take. The anterior extremity of each lateral cartilage 
rests against the lateral border of the os corona, and 
in some horses the borders of the os corona are 
prominent, so that if pressure is applied to the anterior 
part of the lateral cartilage, that cartilage will not 
yield to pressure—it is bolstered up by the os corona. 
Ring-bone.—There are several varieties of ring- 
bone, but in horses submitted for examination as to 
soundness one seldom sees what is called articular 
ring-bone. A horse with that is constantly lame 
and the horse is rejected for lameness. Periarticular 
ring-bone, in which the enlargement is towards the 
margin of the joint, is more common, and there may be 
slight lameness, or lameness may not be present. In 
any case of that sort a horse may be rejected as un- 
sound because of the periarticular ring-bone. There is 
another variety of ring-bone which is entirely isolated, 
does not encroach upon a joint, and is commonly 
called ankle-bone. ‘That 1 look upon as a trivial 
defect. I have said nothing about low ring-bone. 
That is a serious disease: a horse may have a 
low ring-bone and pass muster for a considerable time, 
because the first observable alteration is at the 
coronet, and if the horse has long hair and it is not 
turned up to see if there is any defect at the hoof 
head, one may overlook an incipient low ring-bone. 
Navicular disease.—Navicular disease is much more 
common than most people imagine, and of all the 
diseases affecting the limbs of the horse, it is the most 
frequently confused with some other ailment. I 
often find that horses are condemmed for splints 
when the lameness is really due to navicular disease, 
and there are other lamenesses—sometimes put down 
to a thickened tendon, sometimes to a thickened sus- 
pensory, or to an enlargement of the fetlock—of which 
you will often find navicular disease to be the cause. 
Of this particular affection I only desire to say that 
the symptoms which are commonly called “ classical,” 


are useful enough in their own way, but in the 
diagnosis fof navicular disease, if you wait until 
you can find all the symptoms given in the 
text books, you will overlook many cases. Even 
if you take the classical symptoms and analyse 
them and endeavour to find a case in point showing 
these symptoms, you may find that in one case 
the classical symptoms are exhibited ,while in another 
they are noteworthy by their absence. The only 
change in action that is reliable in the diagnosis of 
navicular disease is a distinct alteration in the 
action of the horse in exercise—that is, a notice- 
able improvement. The alteration in the shape of the 
foot is not a constant feature in navicular disease, 
and I should not like to wait until the foot has assumed 
the shape of what is called a navicular foot before 
making my diagnosis. 

Bone-spavin and curb.-Bone-spavin is another 
disease that has been exaggerated in importance, 
and that is mainly due to tradition, popular theory, 
and so on, and this information about bone-spavin 
is passed from one generation to another, and of 
course spavin is still regarded by the majority as a 
most dangerous defect. 

Personally, if I had the choice of two horses, one 
with a bone-spavin and one without, and if both horses 
were sound in action, I should prefer the spavined 
horse to the unspavined one as a wearer. Once a 
spavin has appeared and the activity of the process 
has subsided, the hock is as strong as—if anything, 
stronger than— it was before. Occult spavin, that is 
spavin without exostosis, is the most serious disease 
of the horse’s hock ; and curb is the next most serious 
affection of the hock. 1 qualify the latter state- 
ment by saying that there are cases of small curb 
which are of no importance at all, but there are other 
cases in which there is an obvious enlargement on 
the posterior border of the hock where one can never 
be certain how long the horse will remain sound in 
that particular limb, and a horse with an extensive 
curb—especially if he is required for saddle work—— 
is an unsatisfactory horse: there is great difficulty 
in keeping himsound. Onthe other hand, a horse with 
ordinary spavin in which the disease process has 
subsided is probably a good animal as compared with a 
horse with curb. 

With regard to curb, a point of importance in 
connection with examinations for soundness is 
small curb. That is a condition which is very 
apt to mislead. Opinions are frequently opposed 
on this point, and even a very careful examination 
will not permit, in many cases, the giving of a 
confident opinion. Viewing the hock from the side, 
there may be a prominence on the site of curb at the 
head of the metatarsus: it is a small prominence, 
and it is not present probably on the opposite hock, 
and therefore it attracts attention. On palpation 
one may ascertain that it is the enlarged head of the 
external metatarsal bone. It has been called false 
curb and said to be of no consequence. Let me tell 
you, however, that it is very difficult to distinguish the 
enlarged head of the external metatarsal bone from 
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a curb, by which I mean strain of the calcaneo- 
cuboid ligament, or strain of the posterior tarso- 
metatarsal ligament, thickening of the perforatus 
tendon, or rupture of the annular ligament of the 
hock. Those are the only structures that may 
be involved in curb. Suppose one has a case 
in which the enlargement exactly corresponds 
with the head of the external metatarsal bone : 
one may be justified in describing it as a false 
curb. Now, my point is this: the caleaneo-cuboid, or 
calcaneo-metatarsal, ligament takes an insertion on 
the head of the bone, and, in the living horse, who 
can tell whether this enlargement is due to 
thickening of the ligament or to the enlarged head 
of the bone? At the post-mortem examination 
of most of these cases, you will find exceedingly 
limited, if existing, enlargement of the bone. The 
prominence is mainly due to thickening of the 
caleaneo-cuboid ligament at its point of insertion, 
and although cases have been won on evidence 
led in favour of false curb, I may say that in one 
of these disputes if the horse had been sacrificed 
and a post-mortem examination made, the veterinary 
surgeon would have had to pay. (Laughter.) 

Examination of the foot.— In examining a 
horse as to soundness, should the shoes be re- 
moved? I mention this because in the North of 
England a_ veterinary surgeon was threatened 
by his client with an action for negligence for 
not removing the shoes when examining a horse’s feet. 
The case did not come into court for the reason that 
the aggrieved party was advised that the removal 
of the shoes by the examining veterinary surgeon is 
not obligatory. It is advisable in all cases in which 
a high-priced horse is examined that the shoes should 
be removed, but there is no obligation on the 
veterinary surgeon to have the shoes removed for 
the purpose of examining the feet. There is some- 
times a difficulty in this matter. In some repositories 
the shoes may not be removed during the examination 
of the horse, and at one sale the condition was 
that if the shoes were removed or the feet 
tampered with in any way the horse would not be 
returnable. In several instances this bye-law, or 
clause in the conditions of sale, was defied and, of 
course, there were some letters of complaint and so 
forth, but nothing further transpired. I think that 
a veterinary surgeon who has to examine a horse that 
has been bought at a repository should if necessary 
have the shoes removed. 

A vendor may refuse to have the shoes 
removed and, if he does, there is no way of 
compelling him to permit their removal. Generally 
speaking, however, vendors who are somewhat 
hesitant about this matter do yield at an interview. 
It is very important that in examining high-priced 
horses all four shoes should be removed. I have known 
of several instances where the veterinary surgeon 
has overlooked defects of the hind feet simply through 
not removing the hind shoes. Seedy toe may exist 
in both hind feet to a considerable extent without 
being suspected, and that can only be discovered 
certainly by removal of the hind shoes, 
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Discussion. 

The discussion, which was considerably curtailed to 
enable Professor Macqueen to reply in time to catch his 
train, was opened by Mr. W. Scort, of Bridgwater, who 
said: 1 should like to take this, my first, opportunity of 
congratulating our President (Mr. Aveston) on the position 
he occupies to-day. | know-— and no one knows better—-the 
enormous amount of work he did in the position of our 
Secretary during the past six years on behalf of this Society, 
and I feel that I am voicing the sentiments of every member 
when I wish him a successful and memorable year of 
office. (Applause.) I also wish to congratulate our 
worthy Secretary on his appointment, and with such a 
President and such a Secretary [ am sure the Association 
is going on from good to better. Lf one can take to-day’s 
attendance as an index of the interest and enthusiasm 
displayed by the members, it is a very, very happy augury 
for a successful year, the programme of which has com- 
menced in so memorable a manner with the visit of Pro- 
fessor Macqueen. (Applause.) 1 only wish, from the 
point of view of the discussion, that Professor Macqueen 
had liberated a few more scented foxes and drawn a few 
more red herrings across the track, for then he would have 
enabled all those here to have aggravated their attacks 
to a very great extent. (Laughter.) 

1 have made one or two notes, while listening to the 
inspiring address, but which are really very superficial. 
I am very glad that Professor Macqueen went into 
the question of the dilation of the pupils after gallop- 
ing a horse. I have myself adopted the principle 
of never examining the eyes until the examination of the 
wind has been completed, and I think that is a very good 
plan to carry out. The Professor suggests that defective 
transparency of the lens may, or may not, be looked upon 
as an unsoundness; I am very strongly convinced in my 
own mind that no practitioner is really justified in passing 
a horse thus alfected at all, and that if he does it should 
be with a strong qualification which takes all the liability 
off his shoulders and puts it on those of his client, if he 
agrees to accept it. 

As regards the question of the examination for wind, 
every practitioner has his own ideas and his own views. 
I always make it a point to get the horse in the largest 
field 1 possibly can and I give him half a mile, three- 
quarters of a mile, a mile or a mile and a half’s good gallop, 
and then I put him round in a circle —left to right and right 
to left— in a slow canter. In that way we can detect not 
only slight roaring but slight whistling, and thege are very 
doubtful and variable quantities in some cases. We are 
all up against the same thing. ‘The obvious condition of 
disease is patent to all of us, but when we come to the 
borderline cases there the debatable element comes in and 
one cannot exercise too much care and too much judgment. 
For one does meet with borderline cases of whistling, 
in particular, and I venture to submit that if a man is 
examining a hunter and the day is at all windy and the 
field exposed, it may be that all his precautions will not 
render him capable of detecting the slighter sounds, and 
yet if the day had been dull and the atmospheric conditions 
heavy he could have detected a slight whistle without any 
trouble. Again, many a horse will go through if he is 
bridled up with a snaffle, when he would not with a double 
bit and curb, 
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In examining the questions of soundness that Professor 
Macqueen has raised, I note that there is one point he did 
not mention, and which I think we ought all as a routine 
method to carry out, and that is, in examining for side- 
bone, to pick the foot up and manipulate the cartilage 
or exostosis between one’s fingers and thumb. I have seen 
practitioners examine a horse for side-bone with the foot 
resting full weight on the ground which, in some cases, 
is not a safe practice. I was surprised that the learned 
professor, with his knowledge, skill, ability and experience, 
should look upon spavin in a harmless light. Personally, 
I consider bone spavin as the béte noir of disease in the hind 
limb. I go so far as to say that in many cases I look upon 
curb, on the other hand, in the same light as the speaker 
regards spavin, provided the horse has not curby hocks and 
the conformation is good. I am, therefore, diagonally 
opposed to Professor Macqueen’s observations on this 
question of spavin. 

A point has been raised in connection with the removal 
of shoes. I have no doubt it is a very excellent practice 
to carry out, and for any young practitioner who has started 
practice it is a very good maxim that he should leave 
no stone unturned to eliminate all risks of overlooking 
anything, but as a matter of routine practice, when one 
has to examine a large number of horses and to carry 
out one’s practical work, and when one may be miles away 
from any blacksmith, it is a trying ordeal to suggest 
that one should have the shoes removed. If one has a good 
searcher knife one can circumvent the difficulty, because 
one can get the searcher well under the wall of the hoof and 
obtain any indication of the existence of horn tumour or 
corn. If you are dealing with the question of seedy toe, as a 
rule the shoe has not settled down so that you can detect 
that by getting the knife down. I quite agree that if you 
can get the shoes removed and the animal is a valuable one, 
you are quite justified in doing it, from your own point of 
view, from you client’s point of view and from the pro- 
fessional point of view. 

I should like to raise a point that Professor Macqueen, 
possibly because he has not been able to complete his paper, 
has made no allusion to the question of heart affections 
in connection with examination for soundness. As a 
student in the North, and as assistant to the late Professor 
Walley, who was a most exacting examiner and who never 
examined the heart except for jugular pulse, I have often 
been struck by the fact that so many practitioners exdmine 
horses without making any attempt to sound the heart. 
I do not know if these doctrines obtain in the colleges now- 
a-days, but if they do, then I submit that it is wrong, 
because I would no more think of examining a horse for 
soundness and giving a certificate without making a careful 
examination of the heart than I would think of doing some 
other very slack things. The reason is obvious : if we fail 
to examine the heart and the animal is suffering from 
lesions of a gross character in the heart, especially if the 
animal is a valuable one, why should we overlook these 
facts and place the animal in the hands of a purchaser 
who is paying a good price for it ? Until we examine the 
heart we do not know. Simple manipulation of the 
jugular vein tells us something, but it does not tell us all. 
On the other hand I know, as you do, that, from a prognosis 
point of view, you may, in examining the heart, form a very 


grave opinion of the condition and the ultimate utility of 
the animal and you may be wrong—so wonderful are the 
compensatory mechanisms of nature. Nevertheless, 1 do 
earnestly submit that, even if we are most punctilious about 
the examination of wind, eyes and limbs, we do not auscul- 
tate the heart, we fall a long way short of making a complete 
examination. Given, on the other hand, an animal with 
a perfectly sound heart, and on the other. an animal with an 
organically diseased heart, I know, and you know, which one 
you would prefer. I thank Professor Macqueen on behal! 
of us all for coming here to-day and for giving us such an 
interesting, instructive and practical address. 

Mr. T. J. Brain (Cheltenham): I was asked by the 
Secretary and the President to contribute a few remarks 
and I have pleasure in complying with their request. As 
possibly you know, I have spent a great part of my life 
examining horses for soundness. My remarks will be of a 
general nature. You can only gain knowledge of this sort 
by experience. It cannot be taught and you cannot read 
it up. 

I am very often asked by veterinary surgeons: ‘‘ Do 
you like examining horses?” I have always said: “ Yes. 
it is the best part of our professional work,” but after 
listening to Professor Macqueen one begins to doubt whether 
it is not taking a great number of risks for very little 
remuneration. (Laughter.) We do, as a fact, take 
a lot of risks, but you must do so if you are to be a success- 
ful examiner. When a man buys a horse he buys it be- 
cause he wants it, and when he tells his veterinary surgeon 
to examine it he does not want it rejected for some trivial 
defect—he requires a practical standard of examination 
so that, if possible, he can take his horse. 

At college we were oiten taught that it would be a very 
good thing if we did not commit ourselves too much : 
that we should say that we could detect no unsoundness 
in the horse. I do not know that that is quite good enough 
from a business point of view. If you say that you find 
that the horse is sound, that does not commit you more 
than saying that you fail to detect any unsoundness, 
and it is a method of statement which, to my mind, is 
much to be preferred. In writing certificates one should 
remember that one’s client pays a fee for a certilicate of 
soundness and that he likes to get it. Many people like 
to qualify everything and say it is this, that or the other. 
but they do not think it will hurt him. In the case of 
small defects I think you had better omit them, if you are 
examining a horse for a practical man, but, if you have to 
deal with a man who has no knowledge of horses, mention 
everything. One should avoid becoming a faddist, and 
many people have fads in connection with ring-bone, 
spavin, whistling, etc. When I was much younger | 
found many more ring-bones, spavins and things than 
I find to-day. (Laughter.) We want to avoid these things. 
Although you are only answerable to your client, yet you 
must remember that it is a very great hardship on the 
vendor if you reject a horse for some unsoundness which is 
not there. The horse is crabbed, his value depreciates 
and he may be able to do you considerable damage another 
day. If there is a dispute, on no account advise your 
client to go to law. I have had experience of many cases, 
and I have no hesitation in saying that nine times out of 
ten the judgment is absolutely wrong and absurd. The 
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judge, jury and spectators look upon every man who has 
anything to do with a horse as something of a rogue. 
(Laughter.) The great thing is, as Professor Macqueen 
says, to examine the horse in a methodical method, or you 
are certain to omit to look for something. One of the 
most essential things in the examination of horses is 
lameness, and the very best test as to whether a horse is 
lame or not is to get on the horse and ride him. You 
would be surprised to know the number of horses I have 
seen apparently perfectly sound in action and yet which, 
when I have got on their backs, I have discovered to be 
unsound. 

With regard to cart horses, it is more or less a matter of 
advising as to purchase, and you will find many cart horses 
being bought for work, which have got side-bones, but if 
they have good feet and good action you need not be 
afraid to recommend them for purchase. I am not sure 
that I would not rather have one with side-bones than a 
young, green horse without them. I am rather at issue 
with Professor Macqueen when he ignores ankle-bones. 
I think ankle-bone is very often a cause of lameness. 
In the matters of stringhalt and shivering, they are often 
very diificult to detect and you cannot be too careful. 
As the speaker has said, it is very wise to go into the stable 
and turn them quietly over in the stable—-you may see 
these conditions then. 

Concerning hunters, those of us who come from Chelten- 
ham spend a good deal of our time examining hunters. 
1 think it is the nicest part of a veterinary surgeon’s life. 
People say you cannot tell a horse’s age after seven years, 
but I think you can, practically whatever his age may be. 
Always be careful, if possible, not to pass a lame hunter, 
and always be careful to gallop him. 

With regard to the eyes, I would like to ask about 
whipmark. 1 look upon it as.a very trivial thing, but we 
must remember that if a horse has it he is returnable It is a 
very fine, hair-like thing. I can hardly remember a case 
in which a defect of the eye caused a horse to shy. I 
agree with Professor Macqueen that spavin is very much 
exaggerated in importance and, although when I was young 
everybody was looking for spavin, now I quite agree that 
spavin lameness is very uncommon. 

I join issue with him again, however, in the matter of 
eurb. I look upon that anything but seriously. Many 
horses have it and I regard it as more or less an infantile 
complaint. A horse that develops a curb, if he has rest 
and treatment and once gets sound is, I think, very 
unlikely to suffer on account of it again. Concerning wind, 
wind is a thing about which only experience will tell us. 
It is very difficult sometimes to make up one’s mind 
whether a horse is sound or unsound ; a horse may make 
a noise of a whistling character without being unsound, 
but a man who knows his business cannot mistake a true 
whistler. It is a great thing to test a horse for his wind 
because, as Professor Macqueen says, you find out other 
things. 

With regard to grunting, I take it from the Professor 
that a horse which grunts is not unsound. I say do not 
pass a grunting horse ; it is often the first step to a horse 
becoming either a whistler or a roarer. 

Mr. A. 8. ApAms (Dursley) : I would like to ask a ques- 
tion of Professor Macqueen. In the district from which I 


come a sporting farmer buys his horse in September. 
Frequently it is a mare, and the man buys it to make it 
into a hunter. The animal sometimes turns out to be in 
foal—what is the responsibility upon the examiner ? 
The animal does not look to be in foal when one examines 
it, but is found to be so at a later date. 


Mr. Brain examines many thousands of animals, and he is 
very emphatic about the necessity of the examiner riding 
a horse when testing for wind. When a_ veterinary 
surgeon does not ride a horse, and it is afterwards proved 
to be whistling in certain of its paces, would that veterinary 
surgeon, in the event of a lawsuit, be deemed guilty of 
negligence on the ground that he had not adopted the 
usual method, and the examination had been a negligent 
one through his not riding the horse ’ You rarely see a 
lawsuit in the paper about a horse now-a-days, and I 
think the reason is that the horses were harness horses in 
those days and they were purchased by legal and legal- 
minded people. They had the horse home, the splint was 
pointed out, and that was the start of the business. The 
man who buys a horse to-day is usually a sportsman. 
He does not usually require a horse without the slightest 
deformity, he wants a horse he can ride, and if he gets a 
horse with one or two slight unsoundnesses he does not 
object to them. That is, in my opinion, the reason why 
spavin should not be mentioned in the adult animal. 


In regard to navicular disease, I have listened with great 
interest to Professor Macqueen, and I thought his reasons 
for the diagnosis of navicular diserse to be very good. 
I myself get on a horse and ride him. Professor Macqueen 
does not object to spavin, but thinks it is of very little 
importance. Il have three horses lame with it to-day 
in a hunting establishment. If you have sat for ten 
minutes at the side of a cover and hounds go away again, 
and you go for the first fence, look out : you will be on the 
ground on a horse that is lame with spavin. Professor 
Macqueen did not mention, doubtless through lack of time, 
anything about crib-biting and wind-sucking. When I am 
purchasing a horse I take the opinion of the owner by 
asking him, in the presence of witnesses: ‘‘ Is this horse a 
crib-biter or a wind-sucker ?”’ You will not get at that 
without asking the question of the vendor, and I do not 
hesitate to ask him, for I think it is-mecessary. 


With regard to the gross heart lesions of which Mr. Scott 
speaks, if you ride a horse for his wind and give him a fair 
test and he pulls up sound, I do not think that you can 
get a better examination of the heart than that. 


 T also buy a few horses for certain people, but when Mr. 

Brain buys them they go into one person’s hands and they 
soon pass into those of somebody else ; when I purchase 
them, unfortunately, they are there till they are finished 
with. (Laughter.) 

Concerning stringhalt, I have two cases in my mind: 
the only time one showed it was when he went from his 
walk to his trot. The horse was a four-year-old and Mr. 
Brain rode him and gave him first prize last year, so he 
didn’t detect it. (Laughter.) To rub it in a little more, 
I may say that I bought the horse the day before, so I 
knew it. Mr. Brain judged the horse as a judge of hunters 
and he did not notice it, nor did anyone else. And yet by 
Christmas his leg action was as extravagant as that 
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(indicating). 1 mention it because it shows you how 
rapidly stringhalt may develop. 

Mr. W. 8. Srevens: Mr. Brain mentioned that to 
get on a horse’s back is a good thing for detecting lameness. 
I do not agree with him in regard to the front legs, but I 
think it is an excellent thing with regard to the hind legs. 

I wish to point out that if you do not mention spavin 
you must remember that it is down on the list of legal 
unsoundnesses, and you put yourself on the wrong side of 
the law if you do not mention spavin in your certificate. 

Mr. R. W. Hatt (Barry): I, in common with everyone 
else here, have thoroughly enjoyed Professor Macqueen’s 
address. (Applause.) I would like to bring forward the 
necessity of thoroughly examining the mouth. My notice 
was somewhat forcibly brought to this by a lady who com- 
plained that there was a foul breath coming back from the 
horse as she hunted. The horse had been passed as sound. 
1 found the third molar tooth missing and the cavity 
filled with decomposing food, which was the cause of the 
foul breath. 

Mr. R. Moore: In reference to warranties, Professor 
Macqueen said that certain warranties were given 
at repositories, which implied that the horse was 
capable of doing a good day’s work, but which did not 
exclude lameness. I should like to know how much 
lameness is permissible that would not interefere with a 
horse doing a good day’s work. 

A MemBeEr: It seems to me a great pity that we have 
not got a set form of certificate so that when a layman 
takes up the certificate he can see whether or not the 
horse is sound. 

Mr. L. St. Ben GouLepGe thanked Professor Macqueen 
for his observations on the examination of horses, 
and continued: I always think that a curb in a six-year- 
old horse going sound is just as trivial as spavin. 

In regard to riding a horse for his wind, owing to an 
accident which has incapacitated me for riding for several 
years, | have come to the conclusion that you can form a 
better opinion if you do not ride the horse, especially if 
you have the animal cantered twice down towards you. 
You notice defective wind, especially whistling, very readily 
at the second canter. I agree you can oiten detect a 
lameness either in the foot or hock when riding, which you 
cannot detect with your eye 

Mr. J. R. Barker (Hereford) asked Professor Macqueen 
if he could give members some idea as to how thy could 
decide upon those border-line cases of wind to which he 
had referred. He had at one period of his life been in 
lreland with Mr. Lambert, and he always considered that 
the way to judge them was to tell whether the noise made 
at inspiration was greater than the noise at expiration. 


PROFESSOR MACQUEEN’s REPLY. 


Professor MACQUEEN: | am very much obliged to you 
for the very kind way in which you have received my 
communication, and I fear that there is not very much to 
which I am called upon to reply. The only thing of im- 
portance, I think, is in connection with Mr. Scott’s re- 
marks as to the detection of whistling in windy weather. 
That is one of the instances in which the phonendo- 
scope or the stethoscope might be used with advantage. 
Another remark he made was in reference to seedy toe, 
and he suggested that he could examine for seedy toe with 


the shoe on. I do not care for that method of examination. 
Seedy toe might sometimes be diagnosed by percussion, 
but not always, and the only safe way, I think, is to remove 
the shoe. Mr. Scott also asked about heart disease ; and 
I did refer to heart disease as one of the things that might be 
disclosed by the test for wind and, if I had had time to 
complete my contribution, I should have referred to heart 
disease under the heading of existing disease and effects oi 
disease or accident. 

Mr. Brain made reference to the phrase: ‘‘ no unsound- 
ness,”” sometimes employed in certification, as instituted 
by the “old school.” His memory must be defective - 
he has, somehow or other, got hold of the wrong 
interpretation. 1 imagine that it must be connected with 
Professor Axe, who used the phrase ‘“ no unsoundness ”’ 
on the understanding that the position of the veterinary 
surgeon was rather better than if one said _ that 
the horse was sound. It is a sort of ‘ get out.’ 
(Laughter.) My view of the matter is that a man 
who accepts a fee for the examination of a _ horse 
as to soundness, if he is not capable of standing by his 
opinion, ought not to do the work. If he honestly believes 
a horse to be sound, he should say so, and not try to protect 
himself behind the phrase ‘“ no unsoundness.”” A word 
about the ‘ protection clause,’’ which some veterinary 
surgeons still employ in some part of their certificate. 
I think it is wrong for a veterinary surgeon to imagine 
that he can shelter himself under a “ protection clause ’”’— 
that he accepts no liability for errors of description or 
of opinion. It is called “ protective’ but it does not 
protect. ‘The only value it has is to excite curiosity in 
the mind of the client as to the ability of the veterinary 
surgeon to examine a horse. 

I think, with him, that the methodical examination of a 
horse is the only safe one. He says lameness is most impor 
tant: it is, but I do not agree that the proper way to test 
a horse for lameness is by riding it, or by watching a horse 
being ridden or driven. The safe way is by seeing the 
horse trot at a slow pace a distance of twenty to thirty 
yards on a paved roadway. He objects to my remarks 
about ankle-bone. 1 say again that ankle - bone is 
a trivial defect. I have never known a_ horse 
to be lamed by it unless by direct violence —having 
been struck on the prominence. Ankle-bone comes up 
without attracting attention and without causing lame- 
ness ; it remains, and the horse may work for years without 
the owner or the veterinary surgeon ever having to look 
at the limb in which the ankle-bone exists. Mr. Braiu 
asked a question about whipmark. I do think that 
if a whipmark has produced an opacity of the 
cornea it is an unsoundness. I never try to tind out 
whether it is a whipmark or how it has got there—if it is 
an opacity of the cornea it is an unsoundness. Shying 
may be due to astigmatism, but that is a natural condition. 
Shying is a vice unless you can find some disease of the 
eye to account for it, and in the absence of any such 
disease and of a warranty of freedom from vice you 
cannot reject a horse for shying alone. Mr. Brain thinks 
that curb is an infantile defect : that is very kind of Mr. Brain 
—(laughter)—-but I have seen curbs that are very much 
worse than any infantile disease. ‘They last, and you may 
blister and fire them, but the horse may not stand a hard 
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day. Ask a hunter dealer which he would prefer, a horse 
with a large curb or a horse with a spavin, and the chances 
are that he would prefer the horse with a spavin. Mr. 
Brain said that, in examining wind, there is a whistling 
noise that is not unsound— might I ask what on earth that 
is ? If a horse whistles he must be unsound from that cause. 
A horse should not whistle at all. Mr. Brain said that 
“ grunting ” is the first step to roaring, and that therefore 
one ought to be anxious about it and indicate to the buyer 
that it is the first step to roaring. I say that that is no 
part of the veterinary surgeon’s duty ; he should not anti- 
cipate. ‘‘ Sufficient for the day is the evil thereof.” 
lt you were placed in the witness box to-morrow and the 
question was: ‘‘ What is the cause of grunting ?”’ what 
would you say ? Unless you can connect it with disease 
or accident or operation of some kind, you cannot say 
it is an unsoundness. The reason I mentioned it as being 
of more importance now than formerly is because of the 
constant occurrence of grunting after the operation for the 
removal of the lining from the ventricle of the larynx. 
1 have seen certificates in which the examiner stated 
that the horse was a grunter but not unsound in wind, 
and that is a common certificate. 

Mr. Adams asked me a puzzling question: what is the 
responsibility of an examiner who examines a mare, and 
alter a little while it is discovered that she is in foal ? 
lt is the same as in every other hidden condition—there 
is no extra responsibility. Sometimes you find, from 
the size of the teats, etc., that the mare is in foal or has had 
a foal and you put it in the certificate. There is a limit 
to the veterinary examination as to soundness: an 
animal may have a concretion in the bowel, or a diseased 
liver—a buyer cannot expect the veterinary examiner to 
tell him what cannot be felt or seen. There is a little better 
ground no doubt, in diagnosing a mare in foal, but if the 
mare is only one month gone in pregnancy it would be an 
extremely expert tactile sensibility that would discover 
an embryo three-quarters of an inch long through the 
rectum. (Laughter.) 

“A horse makes a noise in certain paces, but the ex- 
aminer does not ride him ”-—I should say that if a horse 
makes a noise in certain paces the examiner must make up 
his mind from the noise made as to whether the horse is 
sound or unsound. A criticism which I shall endeavour to 
meet is with regard to spavin. Mr. Adams does not approve 
very much of horses with spavin. I did not say that lL 
approved of a hunter lame with spavin—the horse with a 
spavin but without lameness is the horse to which IL 
referred. 1 consider that a horse with a spavin and not 
lame is a safe purchase—-it is not likely to go lame from 
that spavin. That is a view—a theory, if you like — 
that may not please many members of the veterinary 
profession. They say that if a thing is there it 
is bound to do harm. I go on the opposite principle. 
I say that when a thing is formed it is finished with. 
and I only make an exception in those cases in which you 
may have a recrudescence of inflammation in the hock 
due to wrenching or other cause. 

Mr. AvAMs: What about the other hock ? 

Professor MAcQuEEN: I do not take out an insurance 
policy for the other hock. ,(Laughter.) About cribbing : 
Mr. Adams is quite right. 1 have notes here about cribbing 


-for owning tuberculosis cows ; 


under vices but, of course, 1 did not reach them. Wind 
sucking is tar more difiicult to detect than cribbing, for 
in the latter case a veterinary surgeon puts down in his 
certificate that the horse has worn his incisor teeth as if 
by cribbing. 

Asked by Mr. Avams if he would give his opinion of the 
lame mare brought to the meeting for examination by the 
members, Professor MACQUEEN said: I would not give an 
opinion for the reason that 1 could not form an opinion 
about a lame horse without a thorough examination. ' 

Replying to further questions in this connection, the 
Professor said that he did not think that the test for wind 
with the leg strapped up would affect the animal’s hock in 
the slightest. ‘The hock was evidently diseased. 

Replying to Mr. Moore’s questions, Professor Macqueen 
said: This gentleman asked about “a fair day’s work 
and a lame horse.” I daresay we are very much 
to blame in London, but if we had to turn every 
slightly lame horse off London streets there would 
be few horses at work. With regard to the degree 
of lameness, you must produce the animal. Slight 
lameness is frequently considered not of sufficient import- 
ance, and to prove whether the lameness is likely to be 
exaggerated by work, the horse is usually exercised at its 
examination. 

Mr. Golledge said he found that a curb in six-year- 
old horses is of no great consequence : that has not been 
my experience. I have seen curb cause lameness after an 
interval of soundness, but in these cases it has been 
what is called diffused curb. 

A gentleman asked what should be done in those border- 
line cases of wind. If the horse makes a noise it is of no 
consequence to me whether he makes it in expiration or 
in inspiration so iong as he makes it continuously. Horses — 
which have been operated upon make a double sound, 
but any degree of whistling is, as 1 have said, an unsound- 
ness of wind and, if time permitted, I could have told 
you of instances where horses have had to be kept going a 
long while before they made a whistling noise, and of others 
in which the horses only made a noise at a slow pace and 
at the beginning of the test. 


In a paper on “ Recent Legislation and the Problem of 
Human Tuberculosis of Bovine’ Origin,” read at the 
Annual Congress of the Royal Institute of Public Health 
at Bristol on May 2Ist, Dr. W. G. Savage, Medical Officer 
of Health for Somerset, expressed the view that spot 
sampling had not the slightest deterrent effect on the sale 
of milk from tuberculosis cows. There was no penalty 
indeed, the owner was 
provided with free veterinary examination and laboratory 
examinations at the expense of the local authority. Spot 
sampling did nothing material to lessen the danger of 
tuberculous milk. Adequate protection could only be 
obtained by a combined system of veterinary inspection 
and bacteriological examination, the cost of which was 
quite prohibitive. Under the Tuberculosis Order, 1925, 
it appeared likely that infected cows would be destroyed 
when they had done much of the harm of which they were 
capable, and this was like locking the stable door after the 
steed had been stolen. Dr. Savage alluded to the value 
of the disinfection of cowsheds which had contained 
tuberculous cows, and remarked that one wondered what 
part of the training of the police fitted them for these 
functions without expert guidance. (Laughter.) He had 
drawn up simple instructions for the use of Somerset 
police—but it was quite outside the Order. 
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The Value of the Tuberculin Test to the Farmer.*t 
By W. L. Lirriz, F.R.C.V.S., Reading. 


This depends a great deal upon whether he wishes to 
maintain a tubercle-free herd or not. 

The owner of a herd not tubercle free often has his 
surplus animals tested, hoping they will pass and he 
will be able to dispose of them, as, having done so, 
this in itself shows that there is an advantage in having 
animals which are known to be free from tuberculosis. 

To the owner of a tubercle-free herd the value of 
the test lies principally in the fact that by its use he 
is able with remarkable accuracy to eliminate the 
tuberculous animals and the entire herd benefits by 
improved general health, so many ailments of cattle 
being primarily due to tuberculosis it is stated that 
from 30 to 40 per cent. of all dairy cattle are tuber- 
culous. I found on testing a number of herds (com- 
prising over 400 animals) for the first time, that the 
percentage of reactors was 37°7, the highest figure 
being 60 per cent. and the lowest 12 per cent. 

In a tubercle free herd there is almost a freedom 
from what are known as chill and lung troubles; all 
cases of pneumonia and pleurisy in cattle not of trau- 
matic or verminous origin are due to tuberculosis, and 
when one considers the extent to which the liver, 
mesenteric glands and sometimes the pancreas are 
affected this must be one of the primary causes of 
some digestive troubles. 

Tuberculosis of the ovaries and uterus is not un- 
common, and is often the cause of sterility and abor- 
tion, which, fortunately for the milk consumer, renders 
the animal useless in a dairy. 

There are no tuberculous wasters or piners. In an 
ordinary dairy herd of average numbers and ages there 
would be probably two animals cast each year from 
this cause, and it generally happens that these 
animals are in full profit at the time; they are often 
found to go off in this way just after calving. 

Tuberculosis being a wasting disease, animals so 
affected require more food to keep them in condition ; 
there must be a saving of food in a_tubercle-free 
herd, as all food consumed can be utilised for milk or 
flesh production. 

It is quite noticeable how level in condition ave the 
animals in such a herd. 

There is a growing demand for milk from animals 
which have passed the test; this should give owners 
an opportunity of obtaining better and more profitable 
contracts, 

From a financial standpoint the value of a herd is 
increased ; this is shown by sale records, there being 
a demand for animals which have passed the test. 

With regard to butchers’ beasts, it was stated by 
the Lincolnshire Council of Meat Traders that “ far- 
mers found animals which were indemnified against 
tuberculosis sold for £3 to £4 per head more than 
others.” (Farmer and Stock Breeder, 18/5/1925.) 


* Paper presented at a Conference of the Grade “A” (Tuberculin 
Tested) Milk Producers’ Association, held at Reading on March 23rd 
and 24th, 1926. 

t Reprinted from the May issue of The Dairymin, 


The Meat Traders’ Journal has stated that ‘ the 
tightening up of the Milk and Dairies Regulations is 
one of the greatest blows ever delivered against bovine 
tuberculosis, and that means that the butchers’ risks 
in this direction are going to be reduced in due sea- 
son’; how much more must this be the case when the 
tuberculin test to eliminate reactors is employed. 

In this connection it might be noted that the Meat 
Inspector for Cork said recently that 50 per cent. of 
the carcases slaughtered for food in Cork were tuber- 
culous. 

The average life of utility of a tubercle-free animal 
must be longer than that of a tuberculous one ; if the 
life of ten animals in a herd can be increased two 
or three years this must be a great asset. 1 have tried 
to show you some of the advantages of using the 
tuberculin test to keep a herd free from tuberculosis ; 
we might now consider some of the difficulties en- 
countered in doing so. The number of reactors found 
upon first testing the herd constitutes a difficulty from 
a financial point of view. These have to be isolated at 
once or disposed of and replaced by others which have 
passed the test. This upsets the milk supply, which, 
when a contract has to be maintained, is an important 
subject ; there is also a loss upon reactors and the pur- 
chase of fresh animals ; it is not always easy to pur- 
chase animals which will pass the test. 

Tuberculosis being such a contagious disease, too 
much stress cannot be laid upon the isolation and test- 
ing of fresh purchases before being admitted to the 
herd, 

The members of a tubercle-free herd should on no 
account be allowed tu come in contact with any bovine 
animal not belonging to the herd, and every oppor- 
tunity taken of rearing their heifer calves to replace 
those animals cast from time to time, doing away with 
the necessity of purchasing. 

With regard to the accuracy of the test—so much 
work has been done upon this subject, first, by the 
Royal Commission on Tuberculosis, and more recently 
by the Tuberculin Committee of the Medical Research 
Council, that we must take it for granted, and concern 
ourselves with seeing that the test is carried out as 
thoroughly and conscientiously as it is possible, then 
taking all care that the animals which have passed the 
test are rigidly isolated and not given the opportunity 
of contracting the disease ; take no chances and give 
no chances—to give an animal that has once reacted 
another chance is a fatal mistake. 

The number of errors made with tuberculin is _re- 
markably small, and these almost always occur in 
animals which are of no immediate danger to the herd 
and are usually eliminated at the next time of testing. 

It is possible by the proper use of this test, com- 
bined with rigid isolation and disinfection, to free a 
herd of tuberculosis in a comparatively short time, and 
to keep it free at no very great expense. 

The farmer who keeps a tubercle-free herd not only 
benefits himself and those who consume the milk which 
he produces, but the whole community, and let us 
hope that the number of such herds will increase until 
the whole of the cattle in this country are free as they 
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already are in the Channel Islands, Prince Edward 
Island and certain areas of the United States of 
America ; some of us may live to see it, and I hope at 
that time they will remember and give credit to the 
pioneers of to-day. 

I have tried to show that the Tuberculin Test is of 
considerable value to the dairy farmer, and leave the 
financial aspect of the question to others more com- 
petent to deal with it. 

* * * * 


Mr. G. P. Matz, M.R.C.V.S., of Reading, who was 
to have opened the discussion on Mr. Little’s paper, 
was unfortunately prevented from attending, but he 
sent in the following written contribution to the dis- 
cussion 

“It is a great disappointment to me that I am 
unable to be present at your Conference, as there is 
no body of persons connected with the dairying in- 
dustry which deserves greater support and encourage- 
ment than that producing Grade A (Tuberculin 
Tested) milk. It is like preaching to the converted to 
try and demonstrate to it the value of the tuber- 
culin test. 

“ Although it is difficult to estimate in pounds, 
shillings and pence the actual benefit, yet anyone who 
had had experience of a tuberculous herd and one that 
is healthy, will appreciate the difference ; whereas in 
one there are constant losses, in the other— if one 
excludes contagious abortion and Johné’s disease the 
losses and wastages are very small. 

“ With a tuberculous herd there is always an in- 
definable something which is a source of anxiety, and 
now that the Milk and Dairies Consolidation Act and 
the Tuberculosis Order of 1925 are in operation, any- 
one supplying milk from a non-tested herd may find 
himself in a very serious position should tubercle 
bacilli be found in his milk. 

“T have had to deal with several of these cases 
recently, and seeing that the biological test takes six 
weeks or more to ascertain the presence of tubercle 
bacilli in any given sample, during which time the 
milk from the suspected cows cannot be sold, consider- 
able losses may have to be faced before the cow or 
cows giving out these organisms have been detected. 

“The dairyman distributing the milk has to be 
notified, and he may refuse to purchase any further 
supplies. On the other hand, the man with a tubercle- 
free herd has no anxieties in this direction; he can 
sleep with a good conscience, knowing that his milk 
is not infecting any children or animals with this 
deadly disease, and that he is doing his best to supply 
a wholesome, healthy food to the British public. This 
satisfaction it is impossible to estimate. 

“Mr. Little has shown you the value of the test, 
and I would like to endorse most of what he says, 
although I will not go so far as to say ‘all cases of 
pneumonia and pleurisy in cattle not of traumatic or 
verminous origin are due to tuberculosis.’ We do get 
some uncomplicated cases and sometimes even a con- 
tagious form of pleuro-pneumonia. My experience 
under the Tuberculosis Order rather tends to indicate 
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that many of the wasters ‘ are due to Johné’s disease 
rather than tuberculosis.’ 

“1 should like to emphasise what Mr. Little says 
with regard to strictly isolating reacting cows; our 
motto should be, ‘ Once a reactor always a reactor,’ 
even if the cow does not respond to a further test. 
There are doubtful cases, and sometimes there are 
slight rises of temperature to which we may assign a 
cause ; these cows might be retested by a combination 
of methods, but if the cow has once given a typical 
reaction she should be treated as a tuberculous animal. 

“The Intradermal or Skin Test, which can be ap- 
plied at short intervals without appearing to lessen the 
reaction, is very useful, but whether it will supersede 
the subcutaneous one, remains to be seen. It is 
certainly very helpful as a secondary test and in special 
circumstances. 

“ It is regrettable that the Medical Research Coun- 
cil, Tuberculin Committee, should have cast any re- 
flections on the Subcutaneous Test. I can only say 
that if the method they advise is as reliable in practice 
we shall have no complaints whatever to make about it. 

* Time does not permit me to criticise Mr, Little's 
remarks on the application of the test, but I think his 
assertion that ‘it is possible by the proper use of this 
test, combined with rigid isolation and disinfection, to 
free a herd of tuberculosis in a comparatively short 
time, and to keep it free at no very great expense,’ 
needs a little qualification. 

| am convinced that in order to get a herd free 
and keep it free, one must have proper facilities, such 
as sufficient and good buildings, ample pasturage, so 
that proper isolation can be effectively carried out and 
so that the cows do not infect themselves from con- 
taminated pastures. Also that no fresh animals are 
introduced into the herd from outside sources unless 
absolutely necessary, and then from a tested herd, and 
that when so introduced they are tested, isolated for 
six months, and tested again by the Double Method. 

“ Where the herd is constantly being renewed from 
outside sources the difficulties of eradicating tubercu- 
losis will be very great. 

“ As to the expense of eradication and maintaining 
a healthy herd, the amount will'Vary with the severity 
of the infection ; in some cases the outlay will be very 
little, in others very considerable. 

“One authority estimates it at 2d. per gallon, and | 
the cost of sterilising utensils and extra labour required 
trade A milk at $d. per gallon. If, there- 
fore, the producer gets 3d. per gallon extra he should 
show a small profit. 

“ From statistics seen and calculations made, I do 
not think the cost would be 2d. per gallon, but allowing 
that on the debit side one must consider the credit 
side, viz., no tuberculous wasters, less disease, less 
sterility, ‘less mastitis, increased value of cows and 
young stock, cows live longer, cost less to keep, when 
sold to the butcher there are no seizures for tubercu- 
losis, and a better price is obtained for the milk and 
for each animal sold. 

“ The actual cost of the test is comparatively very 
small, and if, as has been calculated, the average extra 
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amount obtained per year for the milk is from £8-£10 
per cow, with a herd of, say, 40 cows, this would 
mean froin £320-£400 extra, which would pay for 
any number of tests and go a long way towards com- 
pensating the owner for any losses on his reacting 
animals, 

“ If, therefore, a proper balance-sheet was drawn 
up, [ am quite sure there would be a balance on the 
right side. 

* In conclusion, { would like to say that, in my 
opinion, Grade A (‘Tuberculin Tested) milk is the 
cheapest and best milk on the market ; it has a great 
future before it, and those producing it are doing a 
splendid work, as since its introduction there has been 
un immense improvement in the purity of the milk 
throughout the country, and in its methods of pro- 
duction.” 


The Etiology of Milk Fever. 
By L. UC. Macuire, F.R.C.V.S., Stow-on-the- Wold. 


In an article on the above subject by J. ‘I. Edwards, 
B.Sc., M.R.C.V.S., which appeared in the Veterinary 
Record of the 1Uth April, 1926, the author has very 
kindly complimented me on the work I have done 
ou milk fever, the result of which was published in a 
short article in the Veterinary Record of the 16th 
January, 1926. 

| first wish to render my thanks to Mr. Edwards 
both for his compliments and his endeavour to 
remove my perplexities and at the same time to assure 
him that any work | have done on this subject was 
in absolute independence of any other workers. 

Referring to the note by Professor J. J. R. McLeod 
of Toronto, which Mr. Edwards quotes and which he 
assumes gives a satisfactory explanation to the 
presence of a hypoglycemia in cows suffering from 
milk fever: it seems rather a coincidence, but, 
almost simultaneously with the appearance of Mr. 
Edwards’ article in the Record, | received a letter from 
Professor Porcher, of the National Veterinary School 
of Lyons, sending me a copy of a communication on 
milk fever by his colleague M. Auger, which the latter 
read before the French Academy of Science on,the 
lst February, 1926. M. Auger’s findings entirely 
agree with mine, in as much as he considers milk 
fever to be nothing more than a hypoglycemia, but, 
curiously enough, the explanation he, too, gives as 
the cause of this hypoglycemia is the same as that 
given by Professor McLeod, and incidentally they both 
base their explanation on the work of Widmark and 
Carlens (Biochem. Ztsch., 1924). 

The following is the explanation given by McLeod 
and M. Auger: “ That after parturition the sudden 
increased demand by the udder of heavy milkers to 
supply the lactose of the milk removes sufficient 
glucose from the blood to bring about the condition of 
hypoglycemia.” 

From all the well-known facts peculiar to milk 
fever | cannot conceive that this simple explanation 
is the true one. 


Assuming this hypothesis to be correct, the following 
require explanation :— 

1. It is almost unknown for a first calf cow to 
suffer from milk fever, yet on the second calving she 
may do so, although the same animal may give more 
miik during the first lactation period than the second. 
Such cases have occurred to my own knowledge. 

2. Why do antepartum cases of milk fever occur, 
although at the time the animal is not lactating ! 

3. Why is it that a cow giving practically the same 
quantity and quality of milk at each lactation period 
may suffer from milk fever after one parturition and 
not after another ? 

4. Why all cows which are heavy milkers do not 
contract milk fever ? 

5. Why is it that cows in the middle of a lactation 
period may develop a condition exactly similar 
to milk fever and which condition responds to the 
treatment applied for this disease ? 

6. Why does a cow suffering from milk fever 
respond more quickly when the udder is inflated with 
oxygen than with air, or when oxygen is injected 
subcutaneously and the udder not interfered with ! 

7. Why are there many more cases of the disease 
and is the mortality much greater during some 
seasons than others—for instance, during 1924 ? 

All the above points must be very well known to 
clinicians, and none can be explained by Professor 
McLeod’s and M, Auger’s theory. Further, what are 
the true pathological changes which occur in the 
animal system when severe hypoglycemia is present ¢ 
It is undoubtedly the case that these changes are re- 
sponsible for the characteristic syndrome of this con- 
dition. The clinical symptoms are the same 
whether the hypoglycemia is artificially created by the 
injection of a very large dose of insulin or brought 
about by some pathological change in the animal's 
system. 

Referring back to query No. 7 above, this brings us 
to a point in this disease which I have not seen men- 
tioned hitherto. 

All clinicians must have met, at some time or other, 
with cases of milk fever where the animal partially 
responds to the orthodox treatment of mammary 
inflation. The response may be sufficient to cause the 
patient to regain consciousness if comatose and to re- 
gain, more or less, the normal recumbent position, 
yet not sufficient to cause further progress. Several 
hours later this kind of case will again relapse into a 
semi-comatose condition and further mammary in- 
flations are useless, The animal may remain in this 
condition for several days, when death supervenes. 
Post-mortem examination on cases of this kind con- 
stantly reveals the liver in a condition of fatty de- 
generation. This pathological lesion explains the 
failure of the animal to respond to treatment. The 
diseased liver is unable to accomplish its function of 
synthetising its glycogen—if any is present—into 
glucose, thereby failing to restore glucose to the 
already depleted blood. 

From the knowledge at present at our disposal 
regarding the pathological changes brought about 

(Continued at foot of second column next paye) 
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THE EXAMINATION OF HORSES 
AS TO SOUNDNESS. 


We publish this week some observations upon the 
above subject in a paper delivered by Professor 
Macqueen before the Mid-West and South Wales 
Division. Those members who had the privilege of 
listening to the address were indeed fortunate, for the 
spoken word of a master reveals his personality, and 
Professor Macqueen, as a paper giver, is an intellectual 
treat. The examination of horses presents many 
aspects. Its nature varies in different districts, and 
the examiner of commercial animals has standards 
and methods which do not apply to the thoroughbred, 
hunter or harness horse. At breed shows, and for 
stallions, attention is chiefly centred on certain 
scheduled conditions. These factors often account 
for the different views expressed by veterinary 
surgeons when discussing the subject. In forming 
judgments based upon experience, figures alone are 
misleading : a full consideration of breed and purpose 
is essential. We think it may be said safely that 
Professor Macqueen’s conclusions express in clear 
language the logical deductions drawn from a vast 
experience now entering its fiftieth year. The address 
will appeal to all, but more especially to the younger 
generation, who will notice how different is examina- 
tion as to soundness from diagnosis on account of the 
fact that the examiner rarely uses any instruments 
of precision, but relies on his senses of sight, touch, 
hearing, and smell, and upon his “ intuition,” all of 
which he has developed to a very high degree. It is 
true that in the present paper the candle and phonen- 
doscope (or stethoscope) were mentioned, and perhaps 
it ought to be assumed that the measuring standard 
would be leaning against the wall somewhere. It 
must be realised, however, that the more exact does 
the examination of animals as to soundness become, 
especially of those kept for breeding purposes, the 
more must instruments of precision be used. Among 
these must be mentioned the stethoscope, the 
ophthalmoscope and the rhino-largyngoscope, together 
with the use of nasal and oral mirrors and radioscopy. 
The employment of these must tend to make results 
more uniform and to lessen the unfortunate conse- 
quences of so much difference of opinion. 

The lessons to be learnt from Professor Macqueen’s 
address are that the important factors for success 
comprise : method and system; care and attention 
to detail; a knowledge of human ways; a fearless 
honesty of purpose ; and last but not least, a sound 
clinical instinct. The latter must embrace: keen 


observation; a thorough knowledge of anatomy, 
physiology, pathological anatomy, patho-physiology, 
and the end results of disease processes. In other 
words, the veterinarian must retain the student habit 
throughout his life if he is to do his duty to his 
patients, his clients and himself. 


Stop Press. 


The President R.C.V.S. announced at the Annual 
General Meeting on Thursday the sudden death of 
Sir Stewart Stockman, Chief Veterinary Officer, 
Ministry of Agriculture, which occurred at Glasgow 
the previous night. 


R.C.V.S. Election Result. 


Sumner, 740; Abson, 724; Moore, 684; Brittlebank, 
669; Livesey, 651; Hughes, 587; Coleman, 557; 
West, 463; Whitehouse, 428. 

The above were elected, Whitehouse in place of 

Stockman. 

The following were unsuccessful: Dunkin, 334; 

Levie, 211; Warr, 151. 


(Continued from previous page.» 
by hypoglycemia, it would appear that the clinical 
symptoms exhibited are not caused by the absence 
of the normal amount of glucose from the blood, 
but rather by an excessive hydration of the protein 
particles of the blood. This hydration can be over- 
come by any good dehydrator, such as the intravenous 
injection of glucose or the subcutancous injection 
of oxygen. In fact, the latter has been found to be 
quite as good as the former, which proves that it is 
incorrect to say that glucose acts by restoring to the 
blood the sugar which was driven away by the causa- 
tive factor which was responsible for the condition of 


hypoglycemia. 
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CLINICAL AND CASE REPORTS. 


Lactation in a Newly-Born Filly. 


By H. Lirwetyn-Jones, M.R.C.V.S., Denbigh. 

From a physiological point of view the following 
case is- to my mind- interesting. 

On the evening of the 15th inst. I was called to 
remove the placenta from a mare which had foaled 
that afternoon. 

On my arrival at the farm I found the patient 
was a small Welsh pony, twenty-eight years old— 
well preserved and in excellent condition. On en- 
quiries being made,l was told that she had foaled 
annually since 1922. She had been in the possession of 
her present owner for the last twenty-four years—so 
long, asa matter of fact, that he could not remember 
the total number of times that she had foaled. 

Having removed the placenta, [ happened to ex- 
amine the foal’s umbilicus and I discovered that she 
had a beautifully-shaped and well-developed udder, 
approaching the size of my two fists, with well- 
developed teats, from which, on manipulation, 
flowed a plentiful supply of pure milk. I do not know 
whether similar cases have been recorded, neither do 
I] know if any mare of her age has continued to breed 
so consistently. It would be interesting to know 
what is the greatest age at which any mare has given 
birth to and reared a foal. The two features in this 
case-— the age of the dam and the lactation in the foal —- 
as I have said—are interesting from a physiological 
point of view. Can anyone explain the latter ? 


Successful Treatment of a Dog Infected with 
Trypanosoma Congolense. 


By H. E. Horney, F.R.C.V.S., Tanganyika Territory. 

Among the reports of work done in European and 
American laboratories on trypanocidal drugs ate 
records of the successful treatment of dogs artificially 
infected with pathogenic trypanosomes, and Kaffir 
dogs which show high resistance to infection with sugh 
trypanosomes are often encountered in Central Africa. 
Nevertheless, | know of no recorded instance of the 
eure of a dog which showed serious symptoms of 
trypanosomasis as the result of a natural infection 
contracted in a tsetse-fly belt, and for that reason 
I am writing these few notes on such a case, 

In November, 1925, a terrier dog, about eighteen 
months old, was brought to me in a very weak state. 
The history was one of progressive emaciation during 
some weeks subsequent to a journey through a 
Glossina morsitans fly-belt. Blood-smears revealed 
T. congolense infection. The beast was then feeding 
badly and looked like dying shortly. 

I recommended a course of intravenous injections of 
tartar emetic solution. The first injection, of 2 c.c. of a 
4 per cent. aqueous solution into a saphenous vein, 
was badly tolerated ; but a week later, when he came 


for his next injection, he was perceptibly brighter ; 
and this second, similar injection caused no apparent 
inconvenience to him. Thereafter he received each 
week the same amount of the drug given in the same 
way until he was injected for the seventh and last 
time on January 7th, 1926. The injections were given 
indifferently into either saphenous vein. 

When treatment stopped his condition was much 
improved, his appetite was good, and he had resumed 
his habit of accompanying his master whether the 
latter went on foot or on horseback. There was a 
nasty abscess on one leg at the site of some of the 
injections, which burst, and the wound of which soon 
healed completely. 

Now, three months after cessation of treatment, the 
dog is a strong, active animal in the pink of condition. 
His blood has been persistently negative for trypano- 
somes, and it is extremely unlikely that infection is 
still latent and that he will relapse. 


Cattle Poisoned (?) by Eating Horsetail (2quisetum 


avense.) 


By W. W. Gotpsmirn, Hitchin. 

On April 21st last I was requested to see a cow that 
could not get up and also to look at some other cows ; 
the owner thinking they were poisoned. 

I found the cow down in the cowshed. When urged 
to get up she struggled a little but was powerless to 
rise. She was off her food, and had diarrhoea, while 
there was grunting. Her temperature was 103°4°F. 
The animal was cold and shivering. I examined seven 
other cows. They all had diarrhoea and were not 
feeding. None had a temperature above 104°F. 
One had a twitching of the muscles of the shoulders, 
The most prominent symptoms common to all the 
cows, were diarrhoea, with the passage of lumps of 
undigested matter with the dung, and a swelling round 
the eyes. This swelling was not like the tense swelling 
of “nettlerash”’ (urticaria) but a large baggy swelling, 
partly closing the eyelids and attracted immediate 
attention. 

The owner told me the only different feeding had 
been in some hay he had bought ; having used his own 
hay he bought three or four trusses of locally-grown 
hay. This had come from a small meadow by the 
side of a stream. He gave the cows some of this hay, 
but they would not eat it. He therefore had some of 
it chaffed and mixed with meal and roots and fed 
to the cows on the night of April 20th. I examined 
some of the hay and found it contained large quantities 
of “ horsetail.” 

This was the first time I had seen or heard of cattle 
suffering from eating this plant. I see in Long’s book 
and in the “Flora of France” that it is described as being 
“injurious to cattle injurious quality being 
due to the amount of silex in the stems of the plant. 
The symptoms were not like those produced by eating 
a poisonous plant (Colchicum autumnale, for instance), 
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TRANSLATION. 


D’Herelle’s Bacteriophage in Veterinary Medicine. 
By Proressor L. DE Buick. 


The author expresses his surprise at the scanty 
attention so far paid to the rdle of the bacteriophage 
in human and veterinary medicine, and this in spite 
of the great importance of this micro-organism in 
combating infectious diseases, in addition to its action 
as a curative and prophylactic agent. After briefly 
referring to the views expressed regarding the nature 
of this lytic agent, the author states that animal 
diseases in particular afford an excellent field for 
investigations in this direction, and he himself has 
had occasion to study the influence exerted by the 
bacteriophage in pullorum infection in chicken and 
in fowl-typhoid (Klein’s disease). 

Fowl-typhoid (Klein’s disease) is caused by Bacillus 
gallinarum and allied bacteria producing infectious 
intestinal affections in grown fowls, although in some 
instances pullorum infection is also present. Basing 
himself on the results of a large number of investiga- 
tions carried out during the past years, De Blieck 
is of opinion that a clinical as well as epidemiological 
distinction must be made between these two diseases. 
Pullorum infection is primarily an infectious enteritis 
in very young chickens, although a few chronic cases 
oceur, especially in the form of ovarian affections 
in older fowls. D°Herelle has stated that the bacterio- 
phage does not always exert a definite action on 
B. gallinarum, and further in no case has a virulent 
form of bacteriophage been demonstrated in chickens 
which have died from B. gallinarum infection, although 
a form virulent to other bacteria of the Coli-typhoid 
group could be demonstrated. On the other hand, 
in animals which survived, the virulence of the 
bacteriophage for B. gallinarum stood in a direct 
relation to the improvement in the animal’s general 
condition. This fact demonstrates the presence of a 
virulent bacteriophage in the animal as a sine qua non 
for its recovery fromthe infection. Further, D’Herelle 
found that the bacteriophage is transmitted from 
animal to animal, and by this means the contagion 
is arrested. Placed in contact with the bacteriophage, 
chickens which were bacteriophage-free acquired this 
lytic agent within two to three days. D/’Herelle 
comes to the conclusion that a bacteriophage which is 
not always virulent to B. gallinarum occurs in all 
chickens, whether healthy or affected, in places where 


(Continued from previous page. ) 
but more like “ mechanical irritation,” producing 
indigestion. 

For several days the cows appeared in rather an 
alarming condition. The milk yield went practically 
to nothing. Treatment consisted in giving a big dose 
of castor oil, followed by aloes and nux vomica. 
The animals would not eat, so had linseed gruel to 
drink. In twelve days the cows were about normal—- 
but the milk yield has been lowered considerably. 


_ Smaller 


the infection exists as well as in those where it is 
absent. ‘The bacteriophage, however, becomes viru- 
lent in an area of contagion, where it has an oppor- 
tunity of increasing its activity by symbiosis with other 
distinct types of bacteria. Animals which house in 
their intestines a virulent bacteriophage remain 
immune as long as bacteria are introduced, but as 
soon as the latter become resistant to the bacteriophage 
the virulence of the latter decreases and the animals 
become sensitive to infection. ‘The reaction of the 
intestinal medium and of the food, as well as distur- 
bances of nutrition, influence the virulence of the bae- 
teriophage, and this effect is also demonstrable in 
cultures. However, the bacteriophage retains a latent 
virulence, which is capable of increasing when the cir- 
cumstances for a display of its properties improve, for 
instance, on the introduction of non-resistant bacteria. 
The course of the infection depends upon these altera- 
tions in virulence of the bacteriophage ; if-the bacteria 
become resistant to the bacteriophage there is a rapid 
spread in the contagion, associated with a large number 
of deaths. On the other hand, if the bacteriophage 
gains the upper hand and becomes highly virulent, it 
spreads to other animals and the contagion is arrested. 
Occasionally this takes some time, and_ relapses 
may be explained by a decrease in the virulence of the 
bacteriophage occurring prior to the establishment of 
complete endogen (homogen) immunity. The latter 
depends upon the formation of antibodies consequent 
on the lysis of bacterial products. 

These observations, proved by experimental means, 
naturally held out an inducement to utilise them 
practically in curative and prophylactic measures to 
be taken in combating the outbreak of a contagion or 
in isolated cases. 

The highly virulent bacteriophage emploved by 
D’Herelle for combating B. gallinarum was B. jeffer- 
soni, obtained from American and French cultures. 
This was found to be less virulent for B. pullorum and 
B. pullorum B, and avirulent for B. pfaffi and B. 
rettgerei. A bacteriophage isolated from other strains 
was found to be virulent only for B. pfaffi. For 
practical purposes, a mixture.pf several varieties of 
bacteriophage is used. D’Herelle injected 0°5 c.c. 
subcutaneously ; no local or general reaction is pro- 
duced. It may also be administered by mouth, 
but subcutaneous administration yields better results. 
doses may also be given. Altogether, 
D’Herelle treated twenty-five different poultry farms, 
totalling 2,100 animals, with bacteriophage during a 
widespread infection. During the fourteen days 
preceding the commencement of this form of treat- 
ment, 20-25 per cent. of the animals had died. Im- 
mediately after initiating the treatment, extended to 
healthy as well as infected animals, the spread of the 
infection was arrested ; of one hundred affected, in 
some cases seriously affected, fowls, ninety-five were 
restored to health. 

The results reported by D’Herelle in these two forms 
of infection have not been verified by other investi- 
gators, although this has been done in the case of 
typhoid, dysentery and para-typhoid in man. The 
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author then briefly refers to the investigations of 
Miessner and Baars, who reported negative results 
when using a bacteriophage against B. paralyphi suis 
in mice. These investigators also discovered a 
bacteriophage which was virulent to the spotted disease 
bacillus in pigs, but which yielded negative results in 
mice, a fact which was verified by Kramer in the 
author’s institute. Miessner and Baars explain this 
by assuming the presence of a colloid in the organism 
which protects the bacteria from the action of the 
bacteriophage. 

Experiments conducted in the author’s institute 
on the action of the bacteriophage in Klein’s disease 
and on pullorum infection confirm in part the observa- 
tions reported by D’Herelle. He succeeded in isola- 
ting a bacteriophage (No. 1) virulent for all strains of 
B. pullorum «, but having no action on B. gallinarum 
and B. pullorum 8. Another bacteriophage (No. 2) 
was found to be virulent for B. pullorum 8, B. 
pullorum «, and B. gallinarum, all strains. Kramer, 
working in the author’s institute, came to the con- 
clusion that the virulence of the bacteriophage stands 
in direct relation to the symptoms of the disease, 
particularly to the diarrhoea, Experiments to eluci- 
date the action of the bacteriophage on experimentally 
infected chickens, one to eight days old, showed that 
it delayed the infectious manifestations due to B. 
pullorum, but death occurred later. In spontaneous 
cases of infection the results were more promising ; 
however, in most instances the administration of the 
bacteriophage is delayed until it is too late to prove 
effective. The curious observation was made that the 
bacteriophage No. 2 exerted a powerful effect on 
B. abortus equi and on B. typhi murium, but failed 
to have any action on animals experimentally infected 
with these bacilli. 


Finally, the bacteriophage was practically used in 
twenty-one cases of Klein’s disease, in doses of O°1 to 
1 cm. subcutaneously. In some cases the disease was 
permanently arrested; in four cases a relapse oc- 
curred after about fourteen days, but in two of these 
cases a second injection succeeded in securing a 
permanent recovery. 

In some instances it was seen that the injections of 
bacteriophage yielded better results than those’ ob- 
tained with injections of serum in the same fowl yard. 
Basing himself on the results of these investigations, 
the author is of opinion that the bacteriophage plays 
a great réle not only on the course of the infection, 
but also in regard to the question of immunity. How- 
ever, further investigations, particularly in cases of 
spontaneous infection, are necessary to elucidate this 
point. For the present it is impossible to assert on 
the basis of laboratory experiments that the bacterio- 
phage possesses no curative or preventive action in 
cases of spontaneous infection. 


(Overgedrukt uit de Handelingen van het XXe 
Nederlandsch Natuur—en Geneeskundig Congres, 
gehouden op 14, 15 en 16 April, 1925, Groningen.) 


ABSTRACTS. 


Remarkable Relative Tolerance of Animals to Intra- 
venous Injections of Glucose Sera. 

Delmer, chef de travaux of the Alfort Veterinary 
School, gave a three-year-old healthy cow, by the vein, 
a warm (about 30°C.) solution composed of pure 
anhydrous glucose, 250 grammes, dissolved in sufficient 
distilled water to make 1,000 c.c. This was injected 
within four minutes. Before this was done the urine 
was examined and found to be free of albumin and 
sugar. The tests were Tanret’s rengeul and Fehling’s 
solution. ‘This animal was constantly watched for 
five hours. The urine was examined three hours after 
the injection and was found to be of a darker colour. 
It contained no albumin, but intensely reduced 
Fehling’s solution. Half-an-hour later, the animal 
was given freshly-cut grass which it eat up with avidity. 
No disturbance of health was manifested on the follow- 
ing days. 

The results of Delmer, Fleig and others seem 
contradictory to those of several practitioners who 
have published accounts of the efficacy of intra- 
venous and subcutaneous injections of glucose in 
parturient apoplexy. 

Fleig has injected into the vein of the dog a litre or 
more of isotonic solutions of glucose, lactose, sacchose 
and other sugars with no serious disturbance. In man, 
he has injected intravenously as much as 1,300 c.c. of 
solutions of glucose, lactose, mannite or saccharose, 
in place of the ordinary artificial serum or with a view 
to producing diuresis. 

Delmer has shown that hypoglycemia is only 
found in some cases of parturient apoplexy. Coma 
and hypoglycemia march parallel and appear to be 
due to the inhibition of certain nervous centres set up 
by toxic substances.—(La Semaine Vétérinaire, 
6 Mai, 1926).—H. G. 


Roup. 

According to the researches of Panisset and Verge, 
of the Alfort Veterinary School, diphtheria, pox, and 
contagious coryza (commonly termed roup, in Eng- 
land), are different manifestations of the same fil- 
trable virus. The Dutch, American and German 
schools consider contagious coryza or infectious 
rhinitis to be a distinct disease. 

Avian “affection diphtéro-variolique ~ has no 
etiological resemblance to any of the variolous diseases 
of man and the other domestic animals. It is not 
identical with human diphtheria. M. Verge has made 
examination of the various methods of vaccination 
in use and has shewn that the vaccines used are 
made from secondary microbial invasions. His 
vaccine is prepared with virus containing the agent of 
the malady or the products it contains. Although the 
virus is modified, it does not lose any of its immunising 
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DIVISIONAL REPORTS. 


Lancashire Division. 


ANNUAL MEETING AT MANCHESTER. 


The annual meeting of the Lancashire Division 
was held at the Grand Hotel, Aytoun Street, Man- 
chester, on March 12th, 1926. ‘The Chair was taken 
by the President (Mr. John Holroyd), and other 
members present were Messrs. J. Spruell, A. W. 
Noel-Pillers, J. D. Whitehead, J.T. Allen, H. Sumner, 
sen., W. Woods, J. H. Wright, J. H. White, K. J. 
Burndred, J. Clarkson, Warwick Fowle, and Lt.- 
Colonel J. W. Brittlebank. 

Visitors.—Messrs. H. J. Dawes, A. Bowler, and 
Professor 5. H. Gaiger. 

Apologies for unavoidable absence were received 
from Professor J. B. Buxton, Professor Warrington 
Yorke, Dr. Holden, Dr. Tom Hare, Messrs. J. H. 
Carter, W. G. Burndred, Major J. Abson, Messrs. 
J. McKinna, and R. Hughes. 

The minutes of the last meeting were taken as read 
and were signed as correct. 

The PRESIDENT stated that it was his painful duty 
to have to refer to the death of three members of the 
Association—Messrs. J. D. Arnfield, W. Hall, and H. 
Bibby ; and he had instructed the Secretary to send 
letters of sympathy to the relatives of these late 
members. ‘This action was approved, and the meeting 
passed, sub-silentio, a vote of condolence with the 
bereaved families. 

Election of New Members.—' he following gentlemen 
were elected members of the Division :—Messrs. 
J. Birtwistle (Haslingden), Professor 5. H. Gaiger 
(Liverpool), and Mr. G. V. Slinn (Birkenhead). 

The financial statement for the year 1925 was 
presented by the Hon. Treasurer (Mr. A. W. Noel- 
Pillers). Mr. Woops proposed that it be adopted, 
and that a hearty vote of thanks be passed to the Hon. 
Treasurer. Mr. ALLEN seconded, and the proposition 
was carried unanimously, 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS, 
The Presipent then delivered his address from the 
Chair, as follows : 
Gentlemen,—Allow me to thank you most sincerely 
for the honour you have conferred on me in electing 
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qualities, but may be inoculated without danger. 
The inoculation is made into the skin with a small 
quantity of the vaccine; it is not introduced by 
scarification.—[J. Verge, chef de travaux au Labora- 
toire de Maladies contagieuses & |’ Ecole Vétérinaire 
d’ Alfort. (Thése pour le doctorat vétérinaire: Les 
Recherches expérimentales sur VU affection diphtero- 
variolique des oiseaux.) Ex La Semaine Vétérinaire, 


13 Mai, 1926.] H. G. 


* Received on April 19th. 


me your President for this year. It must be a great 
number of years since you honoured one so young as 
myself by inviting me to be your President, and when 
asked by your Council to accept office, 1 hardly knew 
what to do, thinking some older and more mature 
member could fill the position with greater success 
than I. However, it was your wish, and with your 
help I hope we shall have a successful year. 

I appeal to all members to do their best to attend 
the meetings as arranged, and to the members of 
Council to give the Secretary and myself the benefit 
of their experience and advice on all matters usually 
dealt with at the Council meetings. 

My remarks to you this afternoon are a few of the 
thoughts of an ordinary general provincial prac- 
titioner. Fortunately for me, the Lancashire Division 
does not expect a lengthy address from its President, 
and therefore each phase of these remarks is capable 
of amplification, and perhaps would have been the 
better for it. 

One thought that has worried me for a number of 
years is the lack of interest taken by the profession 
in the election of the Council of the Royal College. 

I have not been able to find an official record of the 
number of voting papers returned to the College, bué 
on seeing the number of votes given to each candidate, 
one can estimate roughly that not more than 1,000 
members of the profession care who represent them 
on their governing body. 

One realises that if all the members of the profession 
were members of the ‘* National” and/or, one of its 
divisions, a greater interest would be taken in the 
R.C.V.S., but, unfortunately, at the present time this 
is not so. 

Take, firstly, those members of the profession not 
members of the ‘* National” or its divisions; they 
receive their voting papers with, perhaps, a dozen 
names of candidates. I aver that there are not 5 per 
cent. of these members who know one candidate 
personally, and the other 95 per cent. do not even 
know more than one or two by name. Is it any 
wonder that the great majority of these voting papers 
find their way to the waste paper basket instead of 
to Red Lion Square ?¢ 

Consider the members of the ** National” and its 
divisions. Ninety-five per cent. will know one or 
more of the candidates personally, and will know 
most, if not all, of them by name. These are the men 


‘who, if they take any interest in the profession at all, 


return their voting papers. It is a significant fact 
that the number of voting papers returned is just 
under the number of members of the ‘* National.” 
This is one of the reasons why I would impress upon 
the members of the profession the necessity of joining 
the *‘ National” and its divisions. These ‘ out- 
siders ”’ can only be brought into our ranks by the 
individual work of each member of this and every 
other division. It is no use trusting to the circulation 
of the Record, because the men we want to get at are 
those who do not read our professional journals. 
Another point which I think would stimulate 
interest, if it were at all possible, would be a more 
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equal distribution (geographically) of seats on the 
Council. I know, gentlemen, that we have, and have 
had for a number of years in our Lancashire Division, 
a good representative on the Council, but there must 
be hundreds of square miles in Great Britain without 
a single representative on the R.C.V.S. Council. Is 
it any wonder that the veterinary profession, in those 
areas where there is no local candidate, take so little 
interest in the R.C.V.S. ? 

I was delighted to see that, at the January meeting 
of the Council, Dr. Bradley had proposed—* That 
academic dress be adopted for the members and 
fellows of our profession.” ‘This is a matter that has 
already been too long neglected, and I would urge 
on the committee appointed to deal with it, that they 
‘vet on with the job” in readiness for the Dublin 
meeting in July. Little things like this “ count.” 
What a difference it would have made at Cambridge 
last year, both at the opening meeting addressed by 
the Vice-Chancellor of the University and at the 
stone-laying ceremony at the Institute of Comparative 
Pathology, if all members of the veterinary profession 
had been in possession of academic dress. ‘ihe pro- 
fession wants publicity, and this is just one of the 
ways in which we can obtain it, ina quiet, unobtrusive 
way. 

During the past year we had considerable discus- 
sion on Sir John Moore’s resolution—*‘ That sanction 
be obtained for the creation of an official Veterinary 
Research Council in Great Britain.” 

I think most, if not all, of the divisions of the 
‘** National,” the Lancashire included, agreed 
that this was a very desirable Council to have, and 
passed resolutions to that effect. What has hap- 
pened? At the January meeting of the Council of 
R.C.V.S. Sir John’s resolution was lost. I think 
those divisions which give their support to members of 
Council are entitled to have some explanation of the 
new facts which came to light, and thus turned the 
voting against the motion. 

Our parent association, the N.V.M.A., is doing 
great work on behalf of the veterinary profession and 
desires all the support we can give it. The number of 
its members is increasing annually, and I hope the time 
is not far off when all new graduates will join the 
‘‘ National” as a matter of course. I think it is the 
duty of all to join the ‘* National” as, by so doing, 
we give the weight and power by which that Associa- 
tion can command that respect due to them. 

Just one instance of a recent effort of the “‘National. 
I refer to the troubles of the part-time imspectors in 
Scotland, who have been or are being replaced by 
whole-time officials. ‘The National’ has taken up 
the matter, and I hope will, at their next quarterly 
meeting, be able to report that some definite progress 
has been made following their interview with the 
Scottish Board of Health. 

I look forward to the time when the constitution of 
the Council of the ‘* National ” shall be entirely distinct 
from that of the R.C.V.5. I cannot help thinking 
that if distinct Councils (individually) were in exist- 
ence, it could not but be for the better. We should 
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then have double the number of experienced gentlemen 
looking after the welfare of the profession. I know 
there are difficulties in the way, but perhaps, in the 
future, some solution of this question will be forth- 
coming. 

In a presidential address, especially to the Lan- 
cashire Division, one cannot omit reference to two 
outstanding events during the past six months—the 
Tuberculosis Order and foot-and-mouth disease. 

Every division has, I think, held discussions on 
the Tuberculosis Order and, had all veterinary 
inspectors in the country attended these discussions, 
I do not think there would have been the necessity 
for the Ministry of Agriculture to have issued all the 
circular letters they have deemed requisite. 

A great responsibility rests on all veterinary 
inspectors who have to administer this Order,especi- 
ally in those areas where the local authority relies on 
its veterinary officer for an agreed market value of 
the animal. The Tuberculosis Order will never stamp 
out tuberculosis in cattle—it was never intended to 
do so; but I know this, that it will greatly assist in 
the suppression of human tuberculosis. 

During the time the Order has been in operation, 
I have been amazed at the number of cows with 
tuberculous udders. Very few of these cases have 
been detected by the biological test of a mixed sample, 
most having been reported by the farmers themselves, 
on the advice of their own veterinary surgeon. I 
find that the farmers, now that this Order is in force, 
take professional advice much earlier than they used 
to do in all cases of udder diseases. Had it not been 
for the Tuberculosis Order, the milk from many of 
these animals would, for a considerable period of time, 
have been used for human consumption. 

Foot-and-mouth disease has, unfortunately, been 
fairly widespread during the past winter, and for two 
months caused the veterinary profession in Lanca- 
shire, and especially in Blackburn, great anxiety. 

Despite the numerous investigations of the Ministry 
of Agriculture and others, we seem to be as far off as 
ever from getting at the cause of the disease. To my 
mind, a more important factor than the actual causal 
organism (if it be an organism) is the method of 
spread, and I think the Ministry should spare neither 
money nor men in investigating each initial outbreak 
and tracing the source of infection. An active co- 
operation between the Ministry of Agriculture, the 
farmer, and the local veterinary surgeon would, I 
think, be a benefit in dealing with outbreaks of this 
disease. 

The Foot-and-Mouth (Kmergency Restrictions) 
Order of 1925 is one of the most valuable Orders we 
have, and I would appeal to all local inspectors and 
Ministry of Agriculture inspectors as well to put this 
Order in force for as large an area as possible, and at 
the earliest possible moment, in all outbreaks (especi- 
ally mitial ones) oi the disease. 

‘he production of Grade A milk is increasing 
monthly and this is due, in a large measure, to the 
veterinary protession, especially to a few of the early 
pioneers who worked hard for its production in spite 
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of heavy adverse criticism. Every country prac- 
titioner has many opportunities of impressing upon 
farmers the necessity for the production of clean 
and pure milk. 

At the present time the outlook for the veterinary 
profession is distinctly good, especially for the new 
graduate. 

The public health services are offering numerous 
positions to the new graduate, as is also the Ministry of 
Agriculture, but T would impress upon all young men, 
in these positions, the necessity of feeling their way 
very carefully when dealing with the farmer and the 
butcher. The local veterinary surgeon might be 
included as well. The majority of these are men of 
experience, and it is only natural for them to showa 
certain amount of resistance to any kind of official 
interference. 

Private practices do not absorb the same number of 
young graduates as they did some years ago, due, in 
the main, to the decline of the horse, but there are 
unmistakable signs that in a few years there will be 
more horses on our city and town streets than there 
are at the present, providing that farmers will, 
straight away, commence the breeding of suitable 
types of animals. 

Country practices will always be able to absorb as 
many men fit for this class of work as our colleges 
can produce. Unless things have changed consider- 
ably since I was at college, it is lamentable that so 
little time is devoted to the diseases of cows, sheep 
and pigs as compared with the time spent on the 
diseases of horses. One hears a lot both for and against 
compulsory pupilage, my own opinion being that the 
colleges ought to be in a position to supply the neces- 
sary practical work for all branches of our calling. 

Canine practice has grown by leaps and bounds 
during the past ten years, and has, to a considerable 
extent, minimised the loss consequent on the decline 
of the horse. 

I am afraid it will be many years before the treat- 
ment of poultry diseases can be taken as a really 
serious branch of the veterinarian’s work. ‘To 
compete with the men who usually do this class of 
work (the large poultry breeder, as a rule) the veteri- 
narian would have to be an expert and have had con- 
siderable experience. 

In conclusion, gentlemen, I thank you for your 
attendance here this afternoon, and trust the dinner 
following will be as enjoyable as our previous functions 
have been. 

Mr. Woops said he wished to propose a hearty 
vote of thanks to the President. ‘ihe paper he had 
given had been full of interest, and was the kind of 
paper which he knew Mr. Holroyd would give. Mr. 
Holroyd, he said, was a man who was loved by 
everybody, and he need not say anything further. 

Major Wricut seconded, and said he enjoyed lis- 
tening to Mr. Holroyd’s up-to-date address. He had 
touched upon all recent topics, and his remarks had 
been enjoyed by everyone present. (Applause.) 

Mr. Houroyp, in reply, said he wished to express 
his thanks. He had just written a few of the thoughts 


pertaining to the veterinary profession that struck 
him from time to time. 
J. SPRUELL, 
Hon. Secretary. 


(The report of the Annual Dinner of the Lancashire 
Division, which followed the above meeting, will be 
published next week.—Ed.). 


Mid-West and South Wales Division. 


ProressoR MACQUEEN At Barn. 


The members of the Mid-West and South Wales 
Division, ignoring the most depressing weather con- 
ditions imaginable, attended in force the quarterly 
meeting held at the Red House Restaurant, Bath, on 
Friday, April 16th, 1926, when an excellent stimulus 
to their loyalty to the officers of the Division was 
provided by the visit of Professor James Macqueen, 
Professor of Surgery at the Royal Veterinary College, 
London, who delivered an address on “‘ Some Obser- 
vations on the Examination of Horses as to Sound- 
ness.” 

The members were rewarded with a most instructive 
discourse, a verbatim report of which appears at the 
commencement of this issue of the Record, and the 
one regret felt was that time necessitated a curtail- 
ment of the address itself, of the discussion upon it 
and of the opportunity afforded for a characteristic- 
ally pungent reply by the Professor. 

The President, Mr. J. J. Aveston, occupied the 
Chair, and the following members were also present :— 
Messrs. A. 8. Adams, J. R. Barker, T. J. Brain, 
S. B. Clode, L. St. Bel Golledge, R. W. Hall, J. W. 
Hall Masheter, J. R. Hewer, R. Moore, C. E. Perry, 
J.S. Pike, J. C. 8S. Powell, J. V. S. Rutter, B. Sayers, 
E. Sayers, W. M. Scott, E. E. Seldon, W. 8. Stevens, 
EK. J. Thorburn, F. Tonar, W. R. Watson, W. Webster 
and M. E. Williams, with W. D. Rees, Hon. Secretary. 

Visitors. Professor J. MacQueen, Messrs. M. L. 
Dartnall, A. C. Duncan, E. Megservy, C. 'T. Parsons, 
W. H. Stevens and H. C. Wilkins. 

Apologies for absence were received from Messrs. 
T. G. Boque, W. T. D. Broad, J. C. Coleman, H. 8. 
Robinson, J. H. Stewart and A. Veitch. 

The minutes of the previous quarterly meeting of 


‘the Division, having been published in the Record, 


were taken as read and were signed as correct. 

Correspondence.(1) From the Royal Sanitary 
Institute, inviting the attendance of a representative 
of the Division at a Sessional Meeting of the Institute 
held at Weston-super-Mare on April 9th. 

The Hon. Secretary reported that Mr. W. 8. 
Stevens, who presented a paper at the meeting on 
“The Réle of the Veterinary Surgeon in the Produc- 
tion of a Pure Milk Supply,” had represented the 
Division. 

(2) From the N.V.M.A. ve the holding of Branch 
meetings of the Association, enquiring as to the 
Division’s views on the subject. 
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The Hon. Secretary informed the meeting that, 
since the despatch of that Jetter from the offices of 
the parent body, a committee had been appointed by 
the Council of the “ National ” to go into the matter 
of the distribution of the Divisions amongst the 
Branches—a question which would materially affect 
the issue raised. 

It was agreed to await the action of the N.V.M.A. 
on the findings of this committee before dealing 
with the matter. 

‘The Presipent next called upon Professor Macqueen 
to address the meeting, expressing the deep appre- 
ciation felt by all the members of the Division at 
the Professor's kindness in acceding to the Secretary's 
request that he should address them on the subject 
of the examination of the horse for soundness. 

At the conclusion of Professor Macqueen’s reply 
to the discussion, the PRestpENT accorded to Pro- 
fessor Macqueen the best thanks of the meeting for 
coming down and giving such an interesting address. 

Mr. A. 8. Apams exhibited the lumbar vertebra 
of a hunter, showing a very complete fracture, which 
occurred while hunting, the point of interest being 
that the animal was on trial. 

Resignation.—The resignation of Mr. K. D. Turner, 
of Gretton, who is going abroad, was accepted with 
regret. 

New Member.—Mr. UC. KE. Green, of Shaftesbury, 
was unanimously elected a member of the Division. 

Next Meeting.—It was agreed to hold the July 
meeting of the Division at Cheltenham, when Mr. 
J. R. Barker (Hereford) will give a paper on con- 
tagious abortion in cattle (with a demonstration of 
flushing the uterus, etc.), and Mr. G. P. Male, of 
Reading, will open the discussion. 

At the conclusion of an exceedingly interesting 
meeting, the members enjoyed tea together. 


W. D. Rees, Hon. Secretary. 


Derbyshire Division. 


(Continued from page 445). 


Mr. Hearuer, continuing the discussion of’ Mr. 
Levie’s election address, expressed the opinion that 
pupilage should be compulsory, and that meat inspec- 
tion should be carried out by the veterinary surgeon, 
and sanitary inspections also, as far as dairies and 
cowsheds were concerned. He was of opinion that 
the local authority ought to have control of infectious 
and contagious diseases. 

Mr. STKELE-BopGeER stated that the general prac- 
titioner had not much time for research and that most 
material was conveyed to the dust-bin. He was of 
opinion that practitioners should have free laboratory 
assistance to meet the case: laboratories to which 
material could be sent. The difficulty was that 
animals were of such small economic value but, from 
a pathological and comparative point of view, their 
study was of the utmost importance. He thought 


that country practice was the finest place for a pupil 
to obtain experience. 

Mr. Leviz, in replying, thanked the members 
sincerely for the mild way they had treated him. 
Summing up the evidence of the criticism, every 
member acquiesed with, a, difference in wording and, 
with regard to Mr. Steele-Bodger’s remarks, he thought 
that was only a difference in interpretation and that 
he (Mr. Levie) could convert him. He was still of 
the opinion that much research work could be carried 
out by the practitioner and that you could not get 
the true aspect of disease in the laboratory. He 
believed that environment played a very important 
part in a student’s training. ‘The university man 
had a hall mark it was difficult to obtain elsewhere ; 
by associating with a better class the poor man’s son, 
who had as much right to enter college as the rich 
man’s, obtained the necessary polish. In Mr. 
Levie’s experience the student, before he qualified, 
was either afraid or else ignorant of his safety. He was 
of the opinion that some of the student’s time should 
be spent ona farm. The difficulty was, of course, that 
the experience gained ona farm was limited, while the 
student with a practitioner was always learning. 
He recommended country practice every time to get 
good grounding. With regard to meat inspection, 
he had found that if a veterinary surgeon condemned 
a carcase, someone who knew nothing about it would 
come and give final judgment. The veterinary sur- 
geon’s judgment should be final. He held the view 
that veterinary surgeons should have the degree of 
Doctor.” 

Looking back, he was sure’ that the profession was 
in a better position than when he was a young man, 
and they should continue to look towards the future. 

Mr. Howe said that the Derbyshire Association 
could not possibly select a more suitable man than 
Mr. Levie. He was one who had the courage of his 
convictions. He had much pleasure in nominating 
Mr. Levie, of the Derbyshire Division, as a prospective 
candidate of Council of the R.C.V.S. 

This was seconded by Mr. McIntyre, and carried 
with acclamation, 

O. V. GUNNING, 
Hon. Secretary. 


R.V.C, Srupents’ Visit To Express Dairy Co.’s Farm. 

On Wednesday afternoon, 26th May, at the kind invita- 
tion of Messrs. Express Dairy Co., Ltd., a smali number of 
students, accompanied by Dr. Clough, D.Se., of the 
R.V.C., Camden Town, visited the Company’s college farm 
at Finchley. 

The party was conducted round by the farm bailiff and 
inspected the herd of 76 milch cows (mostly Shorthorns) 
used solely for the production of “ certified milk.” 

All the stages in the production of Certified, Grade A 
(T.T. Tested) and Pasteurised Milk were demonstrated, 
and special note made of the hygienic conditions under 
which the milk is produced. 

Tea, which was very acceptable as the afternoon was 
very warm, was thoughtfully provided. 

It is to be regretted that such visits are so few and far 
between, as, viewed from an educational standpoint, 
their value, combined with lectures, cannot be too greatly 
emphasised. J. K. 8. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Editor will be glad to receive items of professional interest for 
inclusion in these columns. 


Diary of Events. 


June 8sth.—Joint Meeting of the Midland Counties 
and Derbyshire Divisions at Derby. 
»  9th.—Meeting of the South Eastern Division 
at Tunbridge Wells. 
.,  LOth.—Meeting of the Lincolnshire and District 
Division at Peterborough. 
;  10th.—Meeting of the Lancashire Division at 
the Grand Hotel, Aytoun St., Manchester 
»  2lst—26th.—D.V.S.M. Examination. 
 30th.—R.C.V.S. Annual Dinner, Hote! Vic- 
toria, London, 7-30. 
July i1st.—R.C.V.S. Committee Meetings. 


2nd.—R.C.V.S. Committee and Council 
Meetings. 
9th.—R.C.V.S. Written Examinations. 
13th.—R.C.V.S. Oral Examinations commence 
in London. 


July 27th-30th.—N.V.M.A. Congress at Dublin. 


Questions in the Commons. 


The following questions, asked and answered in 
the House of Commons, recently, will be of interest 
to our readers :— 

CaTTLE ABORTION. 


Brigadier-General CL1rron Brown asked the Minis- 
ter of Agriculture whether he can estimate, roughly, 
the losses in money values suffered by farmers in 
England, Scotland and Wales, respectively, in 1925, 
from abortion; and whether experiments are being 
made to discover a cure for this scourge ? 

Mr. Guinness: As epizootic abortion is not notifi- 
able, I have no means of ascertaining the actual 
extent of the disease, and the data in my possession 
are insufficient to enable any estimate to be made 
of the losses to farmers which are due to abortion. 
The use of an immunising vaccine prepared in the 
Ministry’s laboratory has proved successful with 
non-pregnant animals, and an average of 26,000 
doses has been supplied annually during the past 
seven years, This disease has been under careful 
investigation for a number of years, both in this coun- 
try and abroad. 

Brigadier-General Brown : 
gentleman aware that losses of farmers from abortion 
are much greater than from tuberculosis, and whether 
any steps are taken when stores are imported into 
this country to examine them to see if this disease is 
being brought into this country in the same way as 
they are tested on landing against tuberculosis ? 

Mr. Gutyyess: I will let my hon. and gallant 
friend know what steps are taken to examine for 
disease in such cases. I understand that contagious 


abortion only shows itself when animals are breeding 
and I do not see that examination for this disease 
in stores, seeing that they are incapable of breeding, 
would have any useful effect. 


Is the right hoa. 


TUBERCULOSIS ORDER, 1925. 


Brigadier-General Brown asked the Minister of 
Agriculture how many animals have been destroyed 
under the Tuberculosis Order, 1925; how much 
compensation has been paid on this account by the 
Government, and how much by the county rates @ 

Mr. GuiInNEss: From the Ist September, 1925, 
when the Order came into operation, up to 31st 
December last, 7,151 cattle were slaughtered by local 
authorities and £31,294 paid by them in compensation. 
In accordance with the Diseases of Animals Act, 
1925, £23,470 has been refunded by the Miristry, 
leaving the remaining quarter of the cost, or £7,823 
to be met out of local rates. I understand that the 
local authorities have also received £7,958 by the. 
salvage of carcases, which more than covers their 
share of the compensation. 

Brigadier-General Brown : May I ask whether the 
right hon. gentleman is aware that the local authorities 
bear a very much heavier burden, and if he will look 
into the matter to see that the extra administrative 
expenses, veterinary fees, etc., which now go on to 
the rates, are paid for by the Government ? 

Mr. Guinness: I think it is a generous settlement 
that the State really bears the whole cost of the com- 
pensation, and J cannot hold out any prospects of any 
further legislation at the present time. 

Brigadier-General Brown: Will the right hon. 
gentleman make enquiries as to how much extra 
expense is thrown on the rates by this Order ? 


INSPECTORS AND Foot-ANb-MoUTH DISEASE REPORTS. 

All Veterinary Inspectors holding appointments 
under the Diseases of Animals Acts are advised to 
approach their local authorities with the request 
that they shall be supplied with copies of such reports 
as are issued to the latter by the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture in connection with outbreaks of foot-and-mouth 
disease. 

Members should note that it is the duty of local 
authorities and not that of the central organisation 
(the Ministry of Agriculture) to supply these reports 
to their Veterinary Inspectors on request. 


Foot-and-Mouth Disease in Scotland. 


DutcH GOVERNMENT ACTION. 


The Times on June Ist stated :— 

In view of the suspicion which is entertained that the 
outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease in Scotland is due to 
the importation of diseased carcasses of pigs from Holland, 
the Foreign Office, at the request of the Ministry of 
Agriculture, have made representations to the Dutch 
Government to take measures to safeguard this country 
from infection through this source. It is understood that 
the Dutch Government have shown themselves alive to 
the necessity of preventing the spread ‘of the disease, 
and propose to take action in this direction. The details 
of their proposed measures had not been officially communi- 
cated yesterday to the Ministry of Agriculture; but 
it is expected that the Minister of Agriculture will make a 
statement on the subject when he addresses a meeting of 
the Council of Agriculture, to be held to-day. 


if 


The existence of foot-and-mouth disease at Carluke, in 
Lanarkshire, was officially ascertained on May 22, when five 


head of cattle were found to be affected, and two days later — 


the diseased carcasses of pigs, which had been brought 
from Holland via Leith by the steamship Lanrick, were 
found on the premises of a brother of the owner of one of 
the farms where the disease was discovered. A few days 
later the disease was found at Kilmarnock, in Dutch pig 
carcasses, which formed part of the same consignment. 
On Sunday three further cases of foot-and-mouth disease 
at Carluke were officially confirmed. 
* * * * 

According to the latest official statistics, outbreaks 
of foot-and-mouth disease are reported from 14,673 farms 
in Germany and of swine fever from 274 farms. 


R.C.V.S. Oprruary. 
Rosperr Davip, of Great Darkgate Street, 
Aberystwyth. Graduated, N. Edinburgh, 23rd May, 
1898. Died, 25th May, 1926. 


PERSONAL. 

Marriage. -ANDREWs Bou...—On May 8th, at 
Deddington, Oxtordshire, Captain F. J. Andrews, B.Se., 
R.A.V.C., to Mona, daughter of the late R. Page Bull, 
M.R.C.V.S. 


Presentation... Mr. William Anderson, M.R.C.V.S., Keith 
Banffshire, was this week presented with his portrait in 
oils. Mr. Anderson has completed 50 years of service to 
the public of Keith and the surrounding districts, and it 
was resolved some time ago to recognise the excellent 
services he has rendered. Mr. Anderson spent his early 
years in Boharm and came to Keith when a boy, where 
he entered the Free Church School. Mr. Anderson, who is 
one of the most prominent figures in Upper Banffshire 
agricultural circles, takes an active interest in Keith Cattle 
Show. —The Bulletin and Scots Pictorial. 


Appointment...Mr. W. Lyle Stewart, M.R.C.V.S., has 
been appointed adviser in veterinary science to Armstrong 
College, Newcastle, in place of Mr. George Howie, who has 
been appointed chief veterinary officer for the county of 
Aberdeen. 

Mr. Stewart was educated at Glasgow, and for the last 
two years has been a member of the staff of the Institute 
of Animal Pathology, Cambridge. Mr. Stewart, who will 
take up his appointment shortly, has recently been working 
on the study of lamb disease for the Institute. 


R.V.C. Stup ENTS AND THE GENERAL STRIKE. 


Some forty students of the R.V.C., Camden Town, 
answered Sir William Joynson Hicks’ call and enlisted as 
special constables on the third day of the strike. 

The next day the National Union of Railwaymen 
called out the stable and sick horse staff at the Camden 
Goods Depét of the L.M.S. The staff had till then been 
attending to the horses voluntarily. The L.M.S. authorities 
telephoned to the college for volunteers from amongst the 
students : all those present at the time answered and took 
up duties within half hour of the call, whilst others came 
along later. The Dean very kindly made arrangements for 
lectures to occupy from 9-30 to 12-30 only, thereby enabling 
students to attend college and yet carry on at the stables 
or with their police duties. During the remainder of the 
strike students could be seen from 7-30 a.m. till at least 
7-30 p.m.,with coats off and shirt sleeves rolled up, watering, 
feeding, mucking out, carting hay and manure as well as 
attending tosick horses. The spirit of co-operation and the 
keenness with which they worked were unsurpassed and, 
though fresh to the stud, the majority of which were young 
horses, there was not one casualty ; yet, within 30 minutes 
of the noram! staff restarting, one man was very seriously 
kicked. 

From the stable management point of view the oppor- 
tunity was unequalled. 

A personal letter has been received by the Dean from the 
General Manager of the L.M.S. Railway, thanking him for 
thus allowing the students to attend the depét, and the 
students for their excellent work. J. K. 8. 
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Letters to the Editor should reach the Office not later than by the 
first post on Tuesday morning for insertion in following Saturday’s issue. 
All correspondence must bear the name and address of the con- 


tributor for publication. 
The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the opinions of 


his correspondents. 


“ The Future of the Profession.”’ 


To THE Epriror or THE VETERINARY RECORD. 


Sir, -It is with great reluctance that [I am so soon 
imposing on the generosity which you so graciously extend 
to your correspondents, and were it not that our progressive 
members deem the subject of our professional status to 
be of paramount importance, [ should certainly refrain 
from addressing you. 

When one - for instance, Mr. Gorton, in your issue o/ 
20th March is sufficiently interested in our future to 
present his views, one hopes to see the cloak of lethargy 
discarded and to find a word of support or a defence sub - 
mitted. The pessimistic but, alas, too true facts he put 
before us should, I think, inculcate the spirit of self pro- 
tection and bestir us to counteract the opposing forces. 
I do not agree with Mr. Gorton that we shall, or should, 
be absorbed by the world of human medicine, but I do 
advocate an affiliation to facilitate research and the 
work of the department of public health—the veterinary 
profession controlling all that which is directly concerned 
with the lower animals. We have bowed too long to the 
medical profession and allowed it to interfere with duties 
that are obviously those of the veterinary profession 
and force us into subordinate positions. We should hold 
out for a distinct line of demarcation between medical and 
veterinary duties. Hn passant, it appears to me that the 
word ‘‘medical’’ in the titles of our societies is inappro- 
priate and should be deleted. Let us aim at distinction. 

Except that it may be due to lack of primary education, 
and the disorders in our own house, [I cannot understand 
why many of us are so short sighted and lacking in 
principle that we cut each other’s throats, and not only 
act contrary to our own present and future interests. 
but prostitute our profession in the cutting. Individual 
demeanour and insufficient esprit de corps are, to a great 
extent, responsible for the indignities thrust upon us in 
public and private life, as well as for the creation of the lay 
inspector and unqualified practitioner. We nurture the 
viper that stings us. Our apathy is a by-word in other 
professions, and not infrequently are we asked if we have a 
governing body. Until we have greater respect for our- 
selves and make a decided move towards higher professional 
and social ethics, we cannot command the full respect and 
appreciation of the public, nor the confidence of the State. 

We are in dire need of a strong infusion of enthusiasm 
that will unite our forces, bestir our activities and loosen 
our purse strings to oppose everything that is contrary 
to the good interests of the profession. Talking and airing 
our grievances amongst ourselves will gain us nothing ; 
it is high time we talked and acted beyond our little sphere 
and got right down to the progressive ‘ brass tacks ” 
of to-day._-Thanking you, I am Sir, Faithfully yours, 
R. F. Watt. 

128 Queen’s Road, Bayswater, W. 
May 22nd, 1926. 

The Editor acknowledges the receipt of the following : — 

Communications from Messrs. H. Llewlyn-Jones, R. F. 
Wall and H. Morton Wallis. 


National Veterinary Medical Association of Great Gritain 
and ireland. 
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